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To California 


‘Seventy-one political prisoners are held in this State.”’ 


—S. F. CALL. 


O STRONG, what mockery is in your might ! 
O beautiful, what blasphemy is here 
Of all man holds desirable and dear! 
What retrogression to the mental night! 
Because, earth-bound, they kept a star in sight, 
Must these be subject to the cynic sneer? 
Are such your foes, and is it these yuu fear, 
Who would but lead your footsteps to the light? 


Freedom they sought for men, and now the chain 
Is on the limbs that strove for it in vain. 
Forge you such fetters, O colossal smith! 


When they, that asked the bread of brotherhood, 
Stand where the martyrs have forever stood ?— 


San Quentin’s walls the stones you feed them with! 


GEORGE STERLING. 
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rE LOOKED down a gray road, 
H sensed the wild hedges and low 
sky of a free world. To his ears 
came the purling sounds of earth, small 
things moving. over it busily, people 
ploughing, meadowlarks whistling 
through their green shallows. He turned 
slowly, watching a mechanical guard 
disappear in the yard’s concrete fortress, 
shrugged his lean shoulders and started 
off with short, unusual steps. When he 
had gone: thirty feet a shrill whistle 
sliced over the high wall. His face 
twitched and though he didn’t look back 
his brain instantly witnessed the change 
of guards. Like flies on a pie crust he 
could see the men in dark blue take up 
their stations. Another brief whistle and 
silence closed in. The noises of earth re- 
turned. A sparrow darted from the edge 
of a tall tree, a beetle labored over the 
immense face of a buttercup, the sun 
struck his cheek. 

The trial and conviction of Ralph 
Peabody, in the spring of 1883, stamped 
his memory on the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Bohemian Club of which he 
was a member, even if the remarkable 
personal characteristics of the man failed. 
He was singularly unlike the generality 
of men, with rare conversational gifts, 
superb physique and unaffected disregard 
for conventionalities. He was the cen- 
tripetal force that drew the others into 
the maelstrom of mysticism, embracing 
the entire range of occult phenomena, 
psychological, cosmical, physical and 
spiritual, from Egyptian mysteries down 
to the latest marvel in modern spirit- 
ualism.. 

With this as a background he became 
the untrammeled champion of man and 
never was there one too in need but 
that he found a ready friend in Doctor 
Peabody. But when the accusation was 
made Doctor Peabody was silent. There 
was one feature story which an enter- 
prising young managing editor of an 
evening paper seized upon. That was all 
except that old Nelson stopped coming 
to the club and his daughter Margaret 
was all but forgotten, or perhaps it was 
the regard the members gave him as they 


argued only with himself. 


Freedom 
By Zoe A. Battu 


First Prize Story of Frona Wait 
Colburn Prize Contest 


gave the memory of Ralph Peabody’s 
father. If Doctor Peabody had made 
the least effort to free himself . . . but 
they all knew in the beginning he would 
make no attempt of defense. The Pea- 
bodys were that way. 


They came to California in ’49 in 
search of fortune. Into a wilderness 
they came and builded for themselves a 
dwelling place but Amos _ Peabody, 
though he was not an exception in migra- 
tion to the mines, came back to San 
Francisco from where he had embarked 
two years before, and there were others 
like Amos Peabody who came back and 
constituted the business community of 
the day. 


They had come from Vermont, Ken- 


_tucky, Tennessee and Maine, come with 


a capacity to carry the ills and disap- 
pointments of life, without abatement 
of zeal or loss of courage, to a success- 
ful end... the end, giving to their 
offspring the advantages they themselves 
had missed and for which they longed. 
Amos Peabody had studied medicine in 
Vermont but the toils of the West had 
left little time for this pursuit. It was 
his son Ralph who was to carry down 
the dream and desire of the pioneer Pea- 
body, the forty-niner. This was his 
dream and at the age of thirty Ralph 
Peabody, then the only survivor of the 
sturdy Peabody stock, bid well to live 
the blossom of his father’s dream. 


When the test came, Doctor Peabody 
He was 
easily convinced that had his father been 
living, he would have gone as silently 
to the prison across the bay . . . and he 
™ E KNOW that hard feeling 
exists, but we also know you will 
come to realize the penalty you’ve suf- 
fered was just and that if you had not 
had no doubt that Amos Peabody would 
have patted him on the back and re- 
minded him, “‘Peabodys are men.” 


deserved it you would not have received 
it. This five dollars will be the first help 


on your road back.” 


He fingered the bill, crumpled, in his 
pocket. ‘“‘Help on the road back... 
Reinstatement . . . Hell.” 


They wanted their puppets to con- 
tinue parading. They wanted 


The sun, oh, that sun! It beat into 
his brain. Bitterness, the years of work, 
the scourge of loneliness all died. Here 
were green stems, and breathing grass, 
trees humping their round hills. He filled 
his nostrils, a little bewilderedly. His 
lungs ached with the burden and he for- 
got for a moment the tin plates, the 
desolate nights and the loud play of men, 
their rasping poverty, their brassy bluff 
and their rat-like grief. 

A woman in green and gray, skirt 
and blouse, moving with the rhythm of 
a little wave of water, middle-aged and 
bedworn . . . she passed him quickly, 
without looking up . . . and far apart. 
It hurt. 

After a few steps he turned, looking 
over his shoulder. ‘The woman was star- 
ing at him. He felt like asking her who 
in the hell she was looking at. If they 
didn’t want the sight of men who'd 
grubbed hard bread and sow belly, why 
didn’t they move? What made ’em turn 
around and stare?. They'd nothing in 
common with men who'd served ten 
years behind steel. He knew. He knew. 
Their heritage was a green and gray 
dress, fuzzy babies and men going to 
labor, men coming to dinner .. . 

He slumped off down the road, think- 
ing of that woman and he thought of 
stone walls and _ close-packed march 
under gun through corridors of sticky 
shadow of the pile and burlap joint. 
That march was without interference! 

“T’hell with women!” ‘They could 
stick to their kids and let men alone, 
men who wanted the freedom of the 
country green. 

Again the bill in his pocket! It didn’t 
mean much. It wouldn’t get him away 
from the guard’s feet tramping the walls 
nor from the greasy mess-slab and the 
whispering that started from slits of 
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flesh nor from the ungodly sounds creep- 
ing down corridors of stone in the dead 
of night. He’d go on serving just the 
same. He laughed hoarsely. 

“This five dollars will be the first 
help on the road back.” ‘That’s what 
the fellow said; a red bull with bristles 
down his neck. On the road back! 
They’d thrown a hide stripped of its 
meat on some blasted road! 


He brought the bill 


warden. A _ philanthropist, went the 
whisper. Money to throw out in hand- 
fuls. Sneers for philanthropy! 

“We'll need rain if this spell keeps 
up,” Philanthropy smiled. 

“T’d like to feel the rain on my face.” 

“You would!” Philanthropy laughed. 
“And they don’t let you feel the rain 
on your face over the hill ” 


“No 


from his pocket and 
tore it to bits. The 
sack-cloth suit would 
go the same way. 
He’d steam every 
stink of sheep - dip 
and iodine out of his 
filthy body when a 
bath came along. 
He’d soak for eight 
weeks in a tub—and 
by God it’d take it! 


E GOT into Sal- 
mer, a2 main 
street scattered with 
tobacco signs and 
dusty kids. One of 
the signs stopped 
him: 
“Got any artillery 
on you?” 
“What d’ 


mean ?”’ 


“Don’t get so 
damned innocent. 
You bums get a 
shooter outa the air’s 
soon as they let you 
go.’ He pawed 
trouser and coat pock- 
ets. “Just got loose 
an’ planning your 
next ?”’ 

“I’m not planning 
anything.” 

“Well, get! We 
don’t have ’em here if 
we can help it.” 

Small town cops. 
He remembered soak- 
ing one of them with 
a bad tomato. Good 
enough; he’d soak an 
army of them, maybe, 
give him enough rot- 
ten tomatoes! 

On down the road, twirling to a stop. 

“Ride?” 

The driver was silent. A grey whis- 
kered man, deep grooves in his forehead, 
long-fingered hands, half idle in the 
loose lines of the grey horse that drew 
the black buggy. 

Ralph Peabody recalled the face walk- 
ing through the prison yard with the 


you 


This was not the rebellion of concrete, the brazen revolt of stone 


Past fields shot with stubble, past 
grain and thin trees they drove. In the 
long sky-a ghostly moon slept in her torn 
skirts. A melancholy world .. . he 
would like to feel grass against his face, 
would like to smell it closely; get out 
and fall down on clover! He stirred 
restlessly. 

“Can I get out now?” 
himself on the “Sir.” 


He caught 
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“Sure. Want to walk awhile?” Phi- 
lanthrophy, again, smiled. 

“IT didn’t get much of it up there,” 
he nodded, trying to return the smile. 
His lips were cast-locked ; pressed blood- 
less. 

A nervous jerk of the reins, a shor 
tempered toss of the mare’s head and a 
cloud of blue dust that stung his throat. 
He watched it to the bend then scrambled 
to the bank. For a 
short while he forgot 
grass and small 
flowers. He compared 
himself to the horse, 


. . . to refuse and 
landslides and fallen 
brush which had 
tangled him. More 
care now! It took 
ten years to learn to 
drive a horse well! 


Beans, regulations, 
soaked bread. ‘Ten 
years he had learned 
something of driving 
but not horse driv- 
ing! ‘Ten years, la- 
bor, orders, hatred 
. . . ten years, mock- 
ery, filth, bluff. Ten 
years; ignorance, in- 
sanity . . . hunger. 
Ten years! Ten! 
Ten! Ten! It shocked 
him, choked his brain, 
reeled him, split his 
mouth and he shouted 
ten wildly to the des- 
perate hillside, half 
crazed and threw 
himself down atrem- 


ble. 

Gradually the warm 
clover crept to his 
nostrils. Delicate. In- 
tense. Shadows 
reached over him. He 
slept. 


Midnight. 


The confusing 
crickets startled him. 
He thought he heard 
a cell door clank. 
Night awed him. In 
a field across the high- 
way a horse stood like 
a worn scarf against the sky. 

He thought suddenly of Blackie for 
he was back in his iron jar with 
Blackie. Then: “Free!’’ His voice 
pierced the darkness. 

Cold winds shoved through his thin 
coat. He shivered, remembering the 
three blankets—back there. They’d come 
in handy. He was a fool, tearing up 


a poorly driven one 
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that bill. No he wasn’t. Blood money, 
it was! 

His cell mate again! 

Blackie might have been right. “The 
earth a master, and a hard one, sucking 
your strength, playing you regularly. 
Men drained small shallows from it 
and were finally pushed in them.” 

That was what Blackie was getting 
at in the dark cell, speaking to him in 
that peculiar whisper, telling him the 
futility of freedom. 


He shivered again. His arm was 


tired. The earth released him swiftly. 


He huddled down in his jacket... 
his steps, sinking noiselessly in the grass, 
amazed him. This was not the rebellion of 
concrete, the brazen revolt of stone. He 
took several steps. Strange that silence! 
He wanted to get down and threaten 
it, to shout down in it, “Buck up... 
Resist. Don’t be so damn sickly. I’ve 
been made tough with beating. I’ve been 
ordered to work and ordered to rest! 
Been whipped until my skin is steel and 
my brain a hot coal. I have no pity.” 


All this went on in his brain, while the - 


earth slipped with a caress beneath his 
feet, giving up each shoe with subjection. 

... no longer torn shanks and 
bleeding chest. Nor can they break you 
with superstition. They’ve stopped try- 
ing to smash you with vast silences. The 
lords advance their oppression, keeping 
one leap ahead of man’s thickly filling 
brain; using the strength of submission, 
permitting you to beat against walls that 
quiver to the breath, that look as thick 
as the towers of Babylon and are but 
shadows! Fight them with their own 
weapons as fire is beaten with fire and 
water beaten with water. Use cun- 
ning; be submissive; there’s freedom!”’ 
Blackie’s words worming through the 
night. 

He reached the highroad, dropping 
from the back to hard surface. Good, 
this hard foundation, after that soft 
earth! Something to battle his square- 
toed boots. His eyes smarted. By God 
he was free. No one to “‘Sir.’’ Let ’em 
try to fight him . . . he’d show them 
what it was to buck iron! 

He took short steps, bringing his feet 
down viciously. Inside the big shoes his 
feet ached and stung. 

Then slowly, a little painfully, on 
down the road he went. 


E CAME to a halt at Fourth and 
Howard streets, San Francisco. Yes, 
this quarter had moved from the water- 
front. Ten years makes a difference. 
From the ferry, straight up Howard, 
dodging through traffic with bewildered 
eyes . . . marveling, walked Ralph 
Peabody. 
Up from a bed beneath a tree, hungry 
and dirty, he felt like a damned soul 


... 


lost in an empty hell. His feet burned 
in their thick socks. He was thirsty, too, 
and aching. His legs were white hot 
The thick soup and lumps 
of bread at prison he could understand, 
could taste it, feel it warm his belly. 
The dirty blankets, the eighteen-inch 
bed, he could understand. But freedom 
. . . that was hard. He had the right 
now to go anywhere. He could move at 
liberty. But his stomach groaned and his 
legs were white fire. 

“Compliance. Remember you split 
them with their own weapon, twist them 
with their own power.” 

Ah, rot, that dope, Blackie! 

What had he resisted, so far? The 
crummiest bed, the dirtiest swill would 
be comfort now. Blackie was a fool. 
They were all fools. His dark eyes bril- 
liant with fever . . . he turned in to a 
lunch counter. 

Mould! What a dump! Any plate 
here with coffee—10 cents. He picked 
doughnuts moving away from the long 
counter. Thick cups, whiskers, a peculiar 
body stink . . . the waiter pawed over 
a basket of sliced lunch bread. 

“Fig juice.” “The wreck at his side 
remarked. 

He tasted the coffee. It was bitter. 

“‘Slops” the man added. 

When he dipped his doughnut in the 
cup it was easier to swallow; not as 
good as the fistful of tea-soaked bread 
he’d eaten for ten years. Fed you free 
there, and it was better food! He 
drained his cup slowly. 

A fat lout with blue eyes and thick 
lips listened to him. 

“Why in hell ’d’ja eat?” 

He didn’t answer. 

“You get outa here. . 
try tha’ stuff on me, see?. 
checked, see stiff?” 

For three red pennies he’d smash the 
lights out of that louse. A red flush 
crept over his cheek. He got away 
quickly. Just three pennies .. . 

He turned in at a pool room. Stale 
alcohol, plug tobacco. 

“Listen, brother, cum spare an old 
man a nickel fer coffee?” The bleared 
eyes didn’t look up. Stale liquor struck 
his nostrils and he turned partly from 
the breath. 

“Broke, myself, dad.”’ 

“Jus’ a_ nickel, brother. 
nickel.” 

“I’m broke myself, dad. I haven’t 
got it.” He moved off. The broken lips 
followed him with curses. At the far 
end of the room he sat down. The old 
man’s filth lived in his ears. That was 
resistance! No, it was something else. 
It was resistance after failure. Submis- 
sion. When he failed with pleading he 
used the other. A pretty mess! He tried 
to free his mind of Blackie. There was 


. and don’t 
I gotcha 


A little 
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shouting across from him; three fellows 
with battered cues and pasty faces. The 
big one bawled out: 

“A two ball, you. Lissen.” He pointed 
down the table, spit between his feet 
and took a grip on his pardner’s coat. 
“Lissen. I played the eight over at th’ 
end pocket an’ kissed the two in here 
at th’ side. What th’ hell—I’m winning 
anyway, ain’t I?” 

‘““Aw freeze up. I seen it. Y’ pushed 
th’ two ball in with y’r sleeve when 
y made th’ eight.” 

The third player said nothing. He 
rested against the lower end of the table. 
Ever so often he would squint along 
his cue and spit from tight lips. 


The man on the bench was thinking — 


of a long room atop the prison where 
thirty tables were arranged for credit 
prisoners. He’d played at those tables. 
The man who didn’t want to play at 
them wasn’t human. They were human 
in prison . . . that is, the inmates. But 
here were two men, free men, with 
money to play, money to eat and sleep 
and buy tobacco, fighting. By God! He 
leaned over to rest his eyes. They had 
full bellies, his brain went on, money 
to filter away on easy life and clothes! 
Why didn’t they go to the hills to live 
if they couldn’t get along? Once, the 
thought startled him, he had a home in 
the hills. There was a sister with wild 
hair and long legs that took her flying 
up the steps three at a time... the 
brown cloth rug in front of the fire 
« his father... 

“Dad, what’s the most fours’ll go into 
seventy-six ?”’ 

“Get on and find out yourself, son. 
What’s the good of learning if some- 
one’s goin’ to give you answers?” 

Down the road pumpkins would be 
covered with fine frost; sluice boxes cold 
with dampness; autumn would be tear- 
ing the leaves down ... there was a 
schoolhouse somewhere, a big room, lit- 
tered with flags and desks . . . what was 
that poem? ‘“‘the jacknife’ s carved initial, 
the blackberry vines a-creeping” 
he was in torn jeans. “Ralph, you will 
recite “Ihe Old Schoolhouse’.”’ 

It was revolt then, standing before 
grinning faces. ... Thirty-five years 

. and that was in his head! 

“Gotta match, brother ?” 

“I’m outa matches and smoking. Outa 
everything.’’ He looked up into a pale 
face. 

“Here’s a pill. I'll see if I c’n rake 
a stick up.’ 

He felt warm suddenly. Sympathy 
. . . the man returned. His body was 
slim, looked like a boy’s. 

“Here’ s a light, Jack. How long you 
been out?” 

“What d’ you mean?” 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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HEN Congress last July paused 
Wi: a hectic last-minute jam and 

passed a bill enlarging Sequoia 
National Park to nearly three times its 
old size, nature lovers everywhere con- 
gratulated themselves. 


Yet, amid all gladness, there lingers 
dissatisfaction in some quarters over the 
size of the new addition and the wealth 
of scenery excluded from the readjusted 
beundaries. Yosemite Valley, a scenic 
wonder, is but eight square miles out of 
twelve hundred in the park, still Yosem- 
ite National Park is twice as large as its 
sister park to the south. This in the face 
of grander and more variable scenery 
found in the southern Sierras, made pos- 
sible by the higher altitudes -there! 
Mighty Kings River Canyon, regarded 
by many as a rival to the Yosemite itself, 
is still located in a mere national forest, 
kept from its rightful protection by 
water-power, lumbering and _ grazing 
interests. Tehipite Valley known for its 
almost perfect grand dome stands in 
danger of being irrevocably mutilated by 


flooding for water-power; incomparable 


ranges like the Videttes and Kearsarge 
Pinnacles with a host of unnamed lakes 
are still reserved for the view of hardy 
campers; glaciers such as the great Pali- 
sade Glacier are still totally hidden from 
public view. The Sierra Nevada forms 
one of the last few frontiers in our 
country where primeval greatness exists 
undiminished by the insect activities of 
man, where the elements of a perfect 
happiness may be found by the dis- 
traught; a freedom having the freshness 
of mountain lakes and clearness of atmos- 
phere flowing over pass and pinnacle. 


If mountain enthusiasts have their 
way, Congress must pass another bill 
adding to the enlarged Sequoia Park a 
large triangle of land, thirty miles long 
by twenty miles wide, the tip resting 


west of Big Pine in the Owens Valley | 
and the base on the north boundary of | 


the present national reservation. Then 
Sequoia will vie with Yosemite in size 
and surpass her and other parks in way 
of Alpine scenery. 

The topography of the region will 
become clear to the reader after a de- 
scription of the Sierra Nevada range 
and its position in California, a position 
unique among its kind in the country. 
Beginning at the northern extreme of 
the state with the volcanic and artistic 
cone of Mount Shasta (14,162 feet), 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains run in a 
southeasterly direction for six hundred 
miles, the only deep break in the range 
occurring between the northern peak 
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California Alps 
By Elisworth E. Davis 
and Lake Tahoe, the elbow of Cali- 


fornia. North of the Sierra range are 
the Cascade Mountains of Oregon and 
Washington; hardly a break between 
the two ranges is noticeable. And, in 
fact, five national parks, in order: 
Crater Lake in the Cascades, Lassen, 
Yosemite, General Grant, and Sequoia, 
in the Sierras, are situated almost in a 
straight line a thousand miles long! 

With the exception of Mount Shasta, 
the Sierras in the north are almost all 
low in elevation—medium height for- 
ested: peaks, rolling uplands surrounding 
a few lakes. In Yosemite only, do the 
altitudes really begin, in Mount Lyell 
(13,090). From there on south the 
Sierras soar to amazing heights and 
spectacular scenery till they culminate 
in the highest peak in our country, 
Mount Whitney (14,501) by the way, 
exactly one-half the altitude of Mount 
Everest (29,002), monarch of the geo- 
graphic world, in the Himalayas. ‘The 
proposed second addition to Sequoia 
National Park would, therefore, cover 
the cream of the Sierran country north 
of Mount Whitney, a region where alps 
are thickly clustered together support- 
ing delicate outlines of snow and stand- 
ing guard over countless aquamarine 
lakes and diamond creeks, home of gamy 
trout. Further south, the Sierras de- 
cline quickly until lost in the rolling 
expanses of the Mojave desert, although 
a small arm reaches west to the Tehach- 
api, thus cutting the Golden State 
neatly into two parts, Northern and 
Southern California. 


ORTH of this dividing line and 

east of the coast ranges is the Great 
Basin of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento, world-famed for its fertility and 
home of a navigable river that turns 
many mills, irrigates hundreds of square 
miles of grain, fruit and vine. Into 
this depression drains most of the water 
of the Sierras by way of some eight or 
ten father rivers that have carved for 
themselves deep canons out of the high 
mountains, such as the Kern, Kings, 
San Joaquin, Merced and Tuolumne, 
the last two in Yosemite National Park. 
The large volume of water in those 
rivers is due to the very gradual slope 
of the Sierras to the west, forming a 
large watershed belt from fifty to sev- 
enty miles wide from the foothills to 
the crest of the range. A belt hundreds 
of miles long plowed across here and 
there by deep chasms, but level and 
rolling for the most part, inhabited by 
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almost every desirable live thing from the 
tall gravely -conscious Sequoia to the 
wind-worn scrubby pine, chipmunks 
and less tame creatures; a region where 
shiny domes, polished creek-beds and 
flowered meadows vie for attention! — 


In contrast to this western declivity 
is the eastern descent of the Sierras, an 
abrupt slope of nine and ten thousand 
feet from snow-peaks to the sands of 
Owens Valley and Mono Lake, them- 
selves several thousand feet above sea 
level. Here the Sierras are at their 
best; their inner character is shown by 
great bare surfaces of granite veined 
and cracked into beautiful lacework, 
streaked here and there by brown, am- 
ber and crimson hues. For hundreds of 
miles the motorist in Owens Valley sees 
little except a great wall of soft gray 
and white towering above him to the 
west, tops broken like the teeth of a saw 
and adorned with snow-patches—a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene! But that is 
not all. ‘Io the east are the restful 
rolling outlines of the White Moun- 
tains, a no mean rival to the ragged 
Sierras as regards elevation. While 
Whitney rears its crown fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred and one feet into the 
air as king of our peaks, White Moun- 
tains Peak across Owens Valley one 
hundred miles north commands her 
range from an elevation of fourteen 
thousand two hundred and forty-two 
feet! That is Owens Valley, probably 
the deepest depression of its kind in our 
country, and by far the most scenic 
approach into the high altitudes of the 
Sierra. | 


The Sierra Nevada range, especially 
its southern half, is the most formid- 
able obstacle to travel and communica- 
tion in the entire West, the Colorado 
Rockies notwithstanding. Here lies a 
reason for the flow of population to 
Southern California from the East, at 
the expense of the older northern dis- 
tricts. Railroads and highways running 
to the Pacific Coast—even airplane 
routes—are baffled by the soaring passes, 
compelled to swerve to the north as far 
as Lake Tahoe and to the south around 
Mojave—an intervening distance of 
about five hundred miles! ‘The one or 
two trans-Sierran roads north of Mount 
Lyell in Yosemite are closed or im- 
passable nine months of the year. Per- 


haps the better known of these roads 1s 


the scenic Tioga road across Yosemite 
National Park, crossing Tioga Pass at 
a rough elevation of ten thousand feet. 
After winding through thick primeval 
forests, ascending under the shadow of 
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domes, then descending around lawn- 
banked lakes at the foot of majestic 
peaks—down colorful Levining Canon 
to its foot, Mono Lake, the traveler has 
without effort or toil seen one of the 
greatest sights of his life. 


For about three hundred miles be- 
tween Yosemite and Mojave in South- 
ern California, there is no trans-moun- 
tain road at all. The reason is clear. 
For over two hundred miles the range 
has no pass less than ten thousand feet, 
roughly, and for one hundred and 
twenty-five miles not one less than 
twelve thousand feet high! And many 
a state in the Union would be proud if 
it had just one peak twelve thousand 


feet in altitude. 


Imagine a solid granite mass four 
hundred miles long and from two to 


three miles high running south say, 


from Lake Erie between New York and 
Chicago, necessitating railroad tunnels 
twenty or thirty miles long. And you 
will get an idea of the barrier to com- 
munication and travel present in the 
High Sierras, which, with the Cascades, 
form America’s backbone stretching al- 
most from border to border; a tail is 
not lacking either—Lower California! 
Although it is not more than two hun- 
dred miles by air from Bishop in East- 
ern California to the state capital, the 
Inyo County lawyer must detour five 
or six hundred miles to reach Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. Already, 
there is a proposal to force a new road 
through the Sierras from Lone Pine in 
Inyo County to the San Joaquin Valley, 
probably in the vicinity of Mount Whit- 
ney and Sequoia National Park. -A 
tremendous undertaking! If such 
visions do materialize. And then such 
a road can be kept only a few weeks 
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each year—which makes the expediency 
of the project a doubtful one. 


Nearly sixty peaks in the United 
States are over fourteen thousand feet; 
there are hundreds within fifty and five 
hundred feet below that level, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Colorado 
Rockies holding the bulk of such peaks. 
To all practical purposes, the high 
ranges in this country are of identical 
altitudes; some Vulcan of prehistoric 
days must have swung a diamond axe 
and for a clear vision, safety, lopped off 
eighteen and twenty thousand foot 
spearheads. Anyhow, the tops of Whit- 
ney, Shasta, and Rainier, and many Col- 
orado Rocky peaks are capable of sup- 
porting apexes several thousand feet 
higher. What a pity that a few of 
those did not survive to our day! 
Shasta’s roof was blown off not so many 
centuries ago, while our ever-present 
ice and water were responsible for depos- 
ing other monarchies several degrees. 


A* D yet, when an American feels 
like seeing mountain scenery and 
inhaling the exhilarating air of high 
altitudes, off he goes to Switzerland, 
oblivious of our own natural wonders 
and national parks that find an equal 
in no other part of the world. Even 
Mount McKinley in Alaska—our ter- 
ritory—is a mile higher than the cele- 
brated Mount Blanc. And only one 
party has conquered it, the same with 
Mount Logan in Canada, nearly as 
high. Even the Himalayas find a rival 
in the South American Andes; in the 
latter range are sixteen peaks over 
twenty thousand feet, four miles above 
sea level; including Mount Aconcagua 
(23,080, according to last survey) and 
Mount Tupungato (23,000)! The 


Andes, being an extension of the Sierras 
and Rockies themselves, shows how high 
our Whitney and her fellows may have 
been millions of years before glaciers 
started their work. Remnants of those 
powerful ice sheets can still be seen 
hanging on shelves and hidden cirques 
of the highest peaks, slowly completing 
their sculpture of ages. No two are 
exactly alike; their story is written in 
the staircases or series of cups left be- 
hind, in fields of dazzling-white pol- 
ished rock that cannot be told from 
water, and in great cavities chiseled out 
of granite, such as the Yosemite Valley. 
The largest of those Sierra glaciers is 
the Palisade Glacier, king of its kind 
in the United States, with an area of 
two miles by one mile and seven hun- 
dred feet deep. This sheet is within 
the tip of the second proposed addition 
to Sequoia National Park. 

Switzerland has her Matterhorn 
(14,780) and Mount Blanc (15,781), 
the latter over a thousand feet above 
Whitney. But the Swiss peaks over 
thirteen and fourteen thousand can be 
counted on the fingers, perhaps the toes, 
too, while in the California Alps many 
have no names because of their large 
number and ability to resist the hardi 
est climbers. The total bulk of the 
European Alps would appear insignifi- 
cant beside our own Rockies and Sierras. 
In the Rockies alone there are forty-four 
peaks over fourteen thousand feet, three 
of them among the first six in our 
nation. California takes first rank with 
Mount Whitney (14,501), Colorado 
comes second with Mount Elbert 
(14,420), Washington is third with 
Mount Rainier (14,408). Then Col- 


orado follows with Mount Massive 


(Continued on Page 112) 


One of Nature’s 
beauties—is 
there anything to 
equal this in 
a far country? 
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[= temperature of the earth’s 
atmosphere is regulated by two op- 
posing forces and thus kept at the 
temperature at which life can exist. 
These forces are: The heat-producing 
forces of the sun, which are carried to 
the earth by the light-rays; and the self- 
cooling forces of the earth, which are 
forever reducing the heat brought by 
the rays of the sun. These two forces, 
working against each other, control the 
temperature and prevent it from attain- 
ing too great extremes. 

It has long been believed that the 
surplus heat of the earth rose into the 
air and escaped into space. This idea is 
somewhat the same as the old belief that 
the earth was flat. Space cannot be any- 
thing other than a perfect vacuum— 
absolutely nothing—and therefore can- 
not have any temperature, meaning 
neither cold nor warm; nor could it re- 
ceive any heat from the earth. The heat 
which the earth receives from the sun 
and which is absorbed by the air is re- 
duced, owing to the power of the air 
to lower its temperature. Without this 
power the atmosphere would retain all 
the heat received, and would become 
heated to such an extent that no life 
could exist on the earth. 

It is very doubtful if what is known 
as ether, which is supposed to fill the 
space between the heavenly bodies, is 
really a substance, as it has none of the 
characteristics of any substance known. 
It offers no resistance to any objects 
passing through it, nor is it affected by 
gravity. It is incompressible, structure- 
less, motionless, and does not resist the 
rays of light in the least. It therefore 
does not appear possible that space could 
absorb the heat of any substance. If space 
(a perfect vacuum) could absorb heat, 
it would retain it, which would result 
in the entire universe being gradually 
heated from all the _ heat-producing 
bodies. It is, therefore, plain that all 
the planets on which life exists, have a 
system of cooling, or they would retain 
all the heat absorbed from the rays of 
the sun, in addition to the heat produced 
on them, with the result that there 
would be no planets with a temperature 
at which life could exist. 

Experiments have shown that half of 
the earth’s atmosphere lics below 17,600 
feet above sea-level, showing a barometer 
reading of 15 at that height. At an 
altitude of 29,000 feet above sea-level, 
the barometer shows an air pressure of 
914—proving that less than one-third of 
the atmosphere lies above that height, 
according to the balloon ascension of 


Thories and Facts 


By Alexander Evensen 


Glaisher and Coxwell made September 
5, 1862. From these figures it does not 
appear that the atmosphere can possibly 
extend to a greater height than from 
seventeen to twenty-five miles (roughly 
estimated )—the height at which meteors 
usually explode. 


There is a theory that the centrifugal 
force caused by the rotation of the earth 
affects gravity, making it possible for air 
to exist at a height of over one hundred 
miles above the earth’s surface, without 
the pressure of such an amount of air 
being felt. Tche centrifugal force is not 
the same over the whole earth, being 
greatest at the equator, and lessening 
the greater the distance from the equator, 
and no centrifugal force whatever exists 
at the poles. Meteors explode when com- 
ing in contact with the air at practically 
the same height over the entire earth, 
therefore it would not seem that the 
centrifugal force has much influence on 
the atmosphere, although there is un- 


- doubtedly a slight difference between the 


height of the atmosphere at the equator 
and at the poles, due to the centrifugal 
force caused by the earth revolving. 


Experiments have been made to ascer 
tain the earth’s gravity, giving the earth’s 
gravity at the equator as 32.0875, and 
at the poles as 32.2577, the difference 
undoubtedly being due to the centrifugal 
force, although it is sometimes believed 
that this difference is caused by the 
diameter of the earth measuring 27 miles 
more at the equator than at the poles, 
and gravity being greater nearest the 
earth’s center. Gravity lessens only 
about 1-160-437th part for each 1000 
feet of altitude, which shows that the 
gravity of the earth extends to a great 
distance, although at a greater altitude 
gravity undoubtedly diminishes more per 
1000 feet than it does nearer the earth. 


Air and water are two substances that 
do not produce heat by friction. The 
greatest air friction has never been 
known to produce the slightest trace of 
heat. No storms or cyclones produce 
heat, nor do fast running machines. The 
blades of an aeroplane propeller traveling 
at their greatest speed show no sign of 
getting warm from air friction. If it 
were possible that meteors could become 
heated (to the extent of the white heat 
which they show when first visible) by 
friction with the rarified and cold air 
at a high altitude, and in the short time 
it takes for a meteor to reach the earth’s 
surface, then friction with denser air 
would certainly produce heat. Meteors 
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break from sudden cooling when coming 
in contact with cold air at high altitudes. 
Rapid cooling of such substances of 
which meteors are composed, causes them 
to break in many pieces, as a very hot 
rock breaks when dropped into water. 
Even at the great speed at which 
meteors travel, they could not travel far 
through the atmosphere before being ar- 
rested in their speed from the resistance 
of the air, which increases greatly, the 
greater the speed of the object. 


T A speed of 25 miles per hour near 
the earth’s surface, air resistance is 
3.075 pounds per square foot. At 50 
miles, 12.3 per square foot; at 100 miles 
per hour 49.2 per square foot, and in- 
creasing in the same proportion, being 
multiplied about four times each time 
the speed is doubled. At a speed of ten 
miles per second—the speed at which 


meteors are supposed to travel—the re- 


sistance in dense air near the sea-level, 
would be about five million pounds per 
square foot. Where the air is rarified 
to a one-hundredth part of that at sea 
level, air resistance still would be more 
than 500 pounds per square foot. Meteors 
weighing approximately from 200 to 600 
pounds per cubic foot have, therefore, 
not sufficient weight per meteor to retain 
a great speed when striking the atmo- 
sphere. ‘Therefore, when a_ meteor 


is seen to travel at a great speed, that - 


meteor is above the earth’s atmosphere. 
Air resistance or air friction would un- 
doubtedly decrease with lesser density of 
the air. At different speeds of aeroplanes, 
such as aeroplanes traveling at a speed of 
200 miles per hour, there would be .an 
air resistance of 196.8 pounds per square 
foot when near sea-level. 


At an altitude where the density of the 
air is one-half, it would have the same 
air resistance as if going 100 miles per 
hour—about 49 pounds per square foot, 
and so on—the more rarified the air, the 
less air friction, making the air resistance 
about 12% pounds per square foot where 
air resistance (due to less density) is only 
a quarter of what it would be near sea 
level. It takes 1.64 horsepower per 
square foot to maintain a speed of 50 
miles per hour, when air resistance is 
12.3 per square foot. At 100 miles per 
hour, with air resistance of 49.2 per 
square foot, 13.2 horsepower is required, 
making it eight times more power re- 
quired to double the speed when the den- 
sity of the air is the same. It is, there- 
fore, not possible that a meteor could be- 
come heated from friction with the air, 
even if friction with air could produce 
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heat, because the only power of the 
meteor to maintain its speed consists in 
its own weight. 

Air and water are self- cooling and 
are the earth’s two greatest heat reducers. 
Each substance appears to possess a tem- 
perature of its own which it seeks to gain 
when above or below it. Water will ex- 
pand when at a higher or lower tempera- 


ture than that of 39° above zero (Fahren- | 


heit), and is always seeking to gain that 
temperature. This is noticeable in the 


_depths of the sea and in deep lakes where 


the temperature of the water is always 
close to the temperature at which it is the 
most contracted. 


HEN water freezes it stores cold, 
! therefore ice forms slowly and melts 
slowly. Snow absorbs much of the cold 
from the air, keeping it from reaching 
too low a temperature in winter, in the 
colder regions of the earth. When salt 
and ice are mixed, salt compels the ice 
to turn to liquid, and thus releases the 
cold which is stored in the ice, resulting 
in a much lower temperature than that 
of the ice or water separately, the salt 
making it possible for water to have a 
temperature of much below freezing 
point and remain liquid, as water alone 
cannot hold the amount of cold in a 
liquid state that it can when solid, ex- 
cept under a great pressure. 


The earth is composed mostly of sub- 
stances which seek low temperatures and 
would cool off to a very low degree if 
not influenced by the rays of the sun. 


The sun is composed of sybstances which 
seek a high temperature and will, there- 
fore, retain its heat. The pressure of 
the sun-rays offsets the gravity of the 
sun and thus prevents the approach of 
meteors or other objects which might 
diminish the sun’s heat, by the addition 
of matter which might tend to have a 
cooling effect. There is no certain evi- 
dence that the sun is cooling, as the 
climate of the earth has undoubtedly 
been influenced at all times by the sun, 
and there have been no great changes 
of the earth’s temperature in general, 
with the exception of long periods of 
warm and cold recurring like summers 
and winters—of which there have been 
many, known as glacier periods. 


The question has sometimes been 
raised as to whether the heat of the sun 
is lessening or increasing, and the ma- 
jority of opinions seem to agree that it 
is decreasing, in which case it is gen- 
erally understood that the climate of the 
earth will be materially affected, and 
will become gradually colder, until in 
the course of time life would become 
extinct. This would not necessarily be 
so. We assume that the earth maintains 
its present position in the solar system 
and its distance from the sun by the 
working of two opposite forces—the 
gravity of the sun which draws the earth 


- towards it, and the repelling pressure of 


the sun’s light-rays which keep the earth 
from approaching too closely to the sun. 
If, for any reason, the sun’s heat should 
diminish, the force of the light-rays from 
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the sun would also lessen their power 
to repel the earth, and thus the earth 
would be drawn closer to the sun in like 
proportion to the lessening of the power 
of the light-rays, and therefore a tem- 
perature and climate much like that 
which we have at present would be main- 
tained. 

On the other hand, should the heat 
of the sun increase, this need not greatly 
affect the climate of the earth. The earth 
would always maintain its position at the 
distance from the sun where it would 
receive the amount of light and heat 
needed to sustain a climate suitable to 
the kind of life the earth can produce 
and support. 

The same law of the opposing force 
of gravity and the repelling force of the 
pressure of the light-rays from the sun, 
must apply to all the planets causing 
them to retain their position at the 
distance from the sun where gravity and 
the repelling force are equalized, their 
distances depending upon theif size and 
the substance of which each planet is 
composed. 

In places in the interior of the earth 
where there are substances either like 
those of which the sun is composed, and 
which seek to retain a high temperature, 
or substances which will burn without 
air, or which will become heated by con- 
tact with water, heat has been produced, 
and in certain places where heat pro- 
duction has been very great volcanoes 
have resulted. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Twenty Years After 


autumn evening I drive south on 

a zigzag course through fields of 
corn and cabbages, of tomatoes and pep- 
pers; through thriving communities and 
towns: Huntington Park, Downey, Nor- 
walk, Anaheim. I am at once eager 
and fearful, for my _ destination is 
Orange, my childhood home, and I am 
returning after an absence of twenty 
years. 

I naturally expect to find a great 
change in my small town. My reason 
pessimistically cautions me that all the 
old landmarks, all the familiar faces, will 
be gone. But deep down in me I long 
for things to be the same as they were 
when I was a kid. 

It is nearly dark when I roll up West 
Chapman Street, across the railroad 
tracks and around the fresh cool plaza—- 
the same old plaza except that there are 
more flowers and shrubbery and the 
lawns are better cared for, and the 
wooden railing where once stood Dob- 
bin and surrey, is gone. It is too late 
for the four-mile drive to Villa Park, 
for the roads may be strange now, and 
perhaps the residents still go to bed at 
nine o'clock. 

A hotel? Oh, yes! A new, modern 
hotel—one block to the north. A big, 
airy, clean room overlooking tiny white 
cottages and flower gardens. Presently 
to bed, to lie awake for hours listening 
to the unaccustomed silence which is 
accentuated by the rhythmic chant of the 
cricket chorus. Childhood memories. 
Frogs singing love songs in the irriga- 
tion ditch beyond the hedge. Coyotes 
baying at the stars. Roistering roosters, 
impatient for the dawn. A steel guitar 
sobbing from a nearby veranda, sug- 
gestive of drowsy, jasmine-scented air, 
of hula dancers, beach boys and mur- 
muring waves on Waikiki. 


es Los Angeles on a pleasant 


Morning comes, one of those cooly | 


caressing mornings with which South- 
ern California is so prodigal. Back to 
the plaza for an appetizing breakfast. 
Then into the old coupe and up East 
Chapman Street with heartstrings keyed 
tight with anticipation. 


BROAD paved highway now, in 

place of the oiled road which once 
seemed so narrow and long under the 
sluggish wheels of buggy or bicycle. I 
cross a concrete bridge and suddenly 
find myself in El Modena. I should 
have turned north, but the distance 
seems so much shorter than it used to. 
Oh, well, now that I’m here I'll call at 
the Pe-kins ranch and cross the creek 
there. Perhaps Wyllys Perkins, one- 


By Louis DeJean 


time boon companion in schoolboy plan 
and prank, will still be around. Sure 
enough, he is. At least his orange grove, 
his little bungalow home, his pretty 
young wife and two boys are here. 
Wyllys will be back at noon. He is a 
State Horticultural expert and is out 
inspecting other groves. 

Next to cut across the old Santiago 
creek bed, once so rich in possibilities 
for boy adventures with its swimming 
holes, its chilacayote vines and its kildee 
eggs in the sand. It is dry now, but the 
rocky road which my bare feet once 
knew so well looks unfamiliar and un- 
promising for rubber tires, so I turn 
back toward Orange and follow the 
boulevard around by the railway station, 
vaguely remembered as Wanda, but now 
fittingly rechristened Villa Park. And 
here I see great packing houses, with the 


legend “Sun-kissed’”’ across sides and 


ends. Then up the Santiago highway, 
through rich green groves of orange and 
lemon trees, to the old home ranch. It 
is in strange hands now, but it looks 
much the same. The trees along the road 
are less rambling and the barb-wire fence 


cypress hedge are gone, but the old 


house looks strangely familiar. And 
just across the road the same old neigh- 
bors help to bring back youthful illu- 
sions. 

The Bathgates are the old-timers of 
Villa Park now. Forty years—or is it 
fifty ’—-since they came out from Eng- 
land to this wild new country. The 


children are all gone: Sim and Will 


farming at San Juan Capistrano in the 
southern end of the county; Kate, now 
Mrs. Guy Williams, with a big family 


of her own, also at Capistrano; May, a_ 


psychological expert at the University 
of California; Florence studying at Ox- 
ford, in the old country, and Kenneth 
at the State University. All alone now, 
and many of the old neighbors have 
passed along. But they are attached to 
the old home, and Villa Park is a pretty 
good place to live. No, they aren’t plan- 
ning a trip back to the land of their 
birth. 

Much reminiscing of those earlier 
years, and I am thrilled to learn that 


several of my old playmates are still in 


the neighborhood. So back to have 
lunch with the Perkins family. ‘lhe 
same Wyllys, perhaps a bit more sober 
and conscious of his responsibilities. 
Remember the time, Wyllys, when 
we played hooky and went hunting bird 
eggs? And the big owl that chased us, 


and how the sparrowhawk egg broke in 
your mouth when you were coming 
down the dead sycamore tree? And the 
morning we were called into the cloak 
room and old man Chapman shook me 
until he was too tired to chastise you? 
Anyhow we were the first kids that had 
been licked for many years at Villa 
Park School. And remember how you 
and Joe Kosino used to fight all the 
time? So Joe is still around. And he 
has been all over the country in vaude- 
ville. Some musician—Joe! And old 
man Chapman is now selling real estate 
at El Modena. Well, well—what do 
you know! Pretty good teacher, Chap- 
man, even though we did make life 
miserable for him. 


And now to visit the Albert Lee’s 
another pioneer family, and to locate 
son George on another ranch. Strange 
how little these boys have-changed in 
twenty years. And stranger, how little 
change they find in us. George rather 
apologetically tells how he came back 
from France after the war, married and 
settled down to the staid life of a citrus 
rancher. And in defense, explains that 
the successful farmer of today is not the 
traditional “hick” of yesteryear. Farm- 
ing now requires scientific method and 
much study of soils, fertilizers and pests. 

How this section of Villa Park has 
changed! Where once stretched grain 
fields and vineyards, are now almost 
continuous orchards of citrus trees, wtih 
a few avocados here and there. And 
the old Bixby ranch, with the big red 
house on the crest of the hill, is now a 
country club, with greens and fairways 
adorning the slopes once covered with 
cactus, sagebrush and a scrably olive or- 
chard. 

And what has become of the Thomp- 
son boys, who had lived at the old Bixby 
Ranch, now the Fairway Country Club- 
house. Somerville, I’m told, is studying 
and teaching at the University of Hawaii 
in Honolulu; and Conger, the Beau 
Brummel, who had worn a necktie and 
shoes and, at the mature age of seven- 
teen, had married the belle of Villa 
Park School, is handling a fleet of trac- 
tors and running a garage out toward 
Olive. “Yes,” says George, “you must 
look up Conger. He has three children 
now, the oldest fourteen—a girl.” 

Next to the Collins ranch to see 
Frank, remembered as a big-eyed, tousle- 
haired boy of ten, but now a leading 
citizen, owner of many fine acres and 


head of the school board, just as his - 


father was in the old days. Frank pro- 
duces an ancient photograph of the Villa 
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Park student body of 1904, and there is 
much joyful reminiscing and specula- 
tion on various ones. How different 
those vaguely familiar faces look now! 
The boy.leaders who once seemed such 
manly daredevils, the pretty girls whom 
I affected to scorn and whom I secretiy 
worshipped—they are now, to my de- 
risive gaze, just a motley array of coun- 
try kids. 

With Frank and his two oldest to 
escort me, I go to inspect the reinforced 
concrete school building which stands 
on the site of the little dirty-white 
schoolhouse of fond recollection. There 
are many changes in the grounds, too. 
A smooth gravelled field where we used 
to lose our baseball in the grass and 
squirrel holes. The old windmill is 
gone. ‘The pepper trees are trimmed 
and a neat, citified lawn spreads beneath. 


Only the old bell that used to toll out | 


its summons to reluctant country boys 
and girls with the tapper which always 
disappeared on Hallowe’en, remains of 


the old school. 


Good-bye, Frank, and school-yard 


ghosts, and back to the north side cf 
Villa Park, where resides the Conger 
Thompsons. Much amusement here, as 
first Conger and then his adorable wife 
fail to identify their one-time playmate. 
A happy family this, and a cordial at- 
mosphere, and I am easily persuaded to 
remain for dinner. And when, later in 
the evening, the George Lees drop in, 
the renewal of long neglected intimacies 
exceeds my fondest anticipations. 


HERE is one more colleague of my 

childhood days whom I must see to- 
night. Chauncey Squires, the Peck’s 
bad boy of our neighborhood, has a fam- 
ily now and his mother’s big ranch to 
care for. But he works from choice 
long hours on the rock-crusher, which is 
taking from the barren bed of the Santi- 
ago the accumulated gravel of decades 
for use in paving the numerous boule- 
vards which spread over this paradise 
valley like a mesh. 

Chauncey is at home and in bed, but 
he gets up to view the ignominious de- 
parture of his old comrade, sitting at 
the wheel of a decrepit coupe with a 
broken rear axle, a tow-car hauling it 
backward down the highway, and the 
disgusted owner looking regretfully out 
upon the peaceful village receding in 
the moonlight as the ridiculous caravan 
rattles toward Orange. 

Another night at the homey hotel, 
a forenoon’s wait for repairs, and then 
south through prosperous Santa Ana, 
the county’s metropolis, and. twenty 
miles on the San Diego State Highway 
to San Juan Capistrano, famed for its 
ancient mission and more recently for 
the marvelous productivity of its soil. 


There are two reasons for the trip 
to Capistrano—to renew acquaintance 
with the Bathgate boys, Villa Park prod- 
ucts who have been “dry farming” at 
Laguna for several years and are now 
prospering at San Juan and to visit 
the Williams ranches, according to loyal 
Villa Parkers—for the Williams broth- 
ers also came out of Villa Park—the 
finest ranches in the county. “Six times 
the average yield” is the proud record 
of Guy Williams’ orange groves this 


year. And Judge R. Y. Williams has 


for years been transforming the bean 
fields and waste stretches of this fertile 


FOR GOOD GREEKS 
IDAS, desperate for drink, 
Gulping lava, winced and frowned, 
Dumb in torment, being told 


Of a cataract of gold 
Pouring richly to the ground. 


Midas, with his stupid brain, 

Only thought of coins that clink, 
Hard, round, yellow disks that bound, 
Skip and wheel across the ground. 


Pity him, who has not lain 

In the rain with Danae, 

Known the golden rush that falls 
In a room with wooden walls, 
Loveliest of miracles! 


Golden waterfalls refresh 
That dry earth, our arid flesh: 
It is beautiful to see 

How a human body glows 

As the colored shower goes 
Deeper, deeper, seeping in 
Underneath the thirsty skin. 


Orange blood and liquid sun 

Mingle in the veins and run, 

Run, run, run. .. . Rejoice with me, 

I have been with Danae! 3 
—Rolf Humphries. 


little valley into a veritable paradise of 
citrus and walnut orchards. 

The Bathgates have changed even less 
than other companions of our youth. 
Just now they are shipping fat green 
tomatoes to Eastern markets. Yes, they 
are doing pretty well here. Better than 
dry farming, where dry winters meant 
no crops. But even with these rich 
bottom lands they have their trials at 
times. For instance the cloudburst last 
winter which flooded their walnut 
groves. 

Guy Williams is Villa Park’s most 
illustrious son, in that community opin- 
ion, although his brothers, R. Y. and 
W. B., the bankers, are close behind. 
Guy is now one of the county’s most 
prosperous farmers, with beautiful or- 
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chards, consistently abundant crops, a 
fine home and a large, healthy family. 
Some say Guy has been lucky. He says 
so himself. But those who know of his 
modest beginning, of the twenty-five 
years of long days in two-handed strug- 
gle with the soil, his cool, careful judg- 
ment in buying lands and choosing 
crops, are of the opinion that he has 
earned his success. Disabled for the 
past few weeks with a broken hand, this 
labor-loving son of the soil is worrying 
himself into a frenzy because he can’t 
do two men’s work. His civic duties, 
however, are apparently benefitting, for 
he and Mrs. Guy, remembered as Kate 
Bathgate, teacher of the Villa Park 
lower school, are off attending to the 
official business of Capistrano’s school 
board. 

A hundred yards south of Guy Wil- 
liams’ house is the home of Judge R. Y. 
Williams, recently retired after a long 
and honorable service in the District At- 
torney’s office and on the Superior 
Bench of Orange County. “R. Y.” was 
a rancher before he was a lawyer. And 
now he has given up the law to look 
after his extensive farming interests. In 
late years, it is said, he has several times 
declined appointments to higher courts, 
but though he occasionally visits his 
ranches in the San Joaquin Valley and 
his oil wells at Long Beach and in 
Texas, he has elected to stay in the 
county which has so well rewarded him 
for the many years of service and toil. 

The Judge is a philosopher and, 
though he has ofttimes proved his faith 
and vision by investments, he is ultra- 
conservative in talking of his county’s 
resources. 

“Yes, we have some mighty rich land 
down here,” he admits, “but there is 
going to a big water problem before 
long. The consumption is increasing 
tremendously and the supply is standing 
still. ‘Then crops are always uncertain. 
Walnuts have been considered a sure 
thing, but this year the crop was a fail- 
ure. Overproduction is rapidly takinz 
the big profits out of the orange indus- 
try. Scale and other pests are getting 
worse every year in spite of better sprays 
and fumigation. And the labor problem, 
what with the barring of Mexican im- 
migrants, is approaching a crisis. The 
farming industry, in my opinion, is far 
behind the other industries. Of course 
California is better off than the rest of 
the country, but even down here the 
farmer has to work hard for what he 
gets.” 

Despite Judge Williams’ depressing 
picture of the farmer’s tribulations, I 
somehow can’t feel very sorry for these 
Orange County farmers. Wtihout prob- 
lems ranching might become monoton- 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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The Nobel Prizes 


HE refusal of George Bernard 

| Shaw to accept the Nobel liter- 

ary prize of 1925, has brought to 

the world a renewed interest in the 

prizes themselves and has substantiated 

the already established fact of their in- 
ternational value. 

Alfred Bernard Nobel, through 
whose high ideals and generosity the 
fund was established, was born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1833. At the 
age of seventeen he came to the United 
States and studied mechanical engineer- 
ing under the supervision of John Erics- 
son. After four years he returned and 
studied and experimented with his father 
on an island in the Neva River, Russia. 
They became interested in the construc- 
tion of submarine mines and torpedoes, 
and in the manufacture of explosives. 

In 1862, they produced nitro-glycer- 
ine. In 1866, after a ship with all on 
board was destroyed by the explosion of 
nitro-glycerine in the cargo and the 
father had been paralyzed and a younger 
brother killed by an explosion while ex- 
perimenting, Nobel invented dynamite. 

Nobel continued his study and experi- 
menting and created hundreds of in- 
ventions, among which were smokeless 
powder and artificial gutta percha. He 
established many factories and obtained 
many patents from which he accumu- 
lated a large fortune. 

Upon his death, in 1896, at the age 
of sixty-three, he bequeathed a fortune 
of nine million dollars for the founda- 
tion of a fund, the annual interest of 
which was to be awarded in prizes. 
These were to be distributed to those 
who had contributed to the greatest 
good to humanity in five designated 
fields of endeavor. 

One prize was to go to the person 
who had made the most important in- 
vention or discovery in physics. 

One to the person making the most 
important discovery 
physiology. 

One to the person making the most 
important discovery or invention in 
chemistry. 

One to the person who had provided 
the most excellent work in literature of 
an idealistic tendency. 

And one to the person who had 
worked most or best for the peace of 
nations or the reduction of standing 
armies. 

The prizes are awarded each year 
by the Swedish Academy as stipulated 
in the bequest, and are given on the 
date of the death of Nobel, December 
the tenth. 

The Board of Directors of the Nobel 


in medicine or . 


By Lelia Ayers Mitchell 


Foundation consists exclusively of 
Swedes who must reside in Stockholm. 

The selections in physics and chemis- 
try are made by the Swedish Academy 
of Science. In medicine, by the Caro- 
line Institute in Stockholm. ‘The peace, 
by a committee of five selected by the 
Norwegian Storthing. In literature, by 
the Swedish Academy in Stockholm. 

Four members of the board are 
elected for two years by deputies of the 
four institutions named, and a fifth mem- 
ber is chosen by the government. 


RUSSIAN HILL 
Soa lamps lean against the night 
Wanly, with a certain fright 
At their pale futility; 
And the seething swirls of fog 
Creep like nausea from a bog 
Up the hill and from the sea. 


In from sea and up the hill 

Where the streets are steep and still 
And the soundless shadows lie 

In their old, accustomed places, 

Like thoughts lie across old faces, 
Faces that are soon to die. 


Foghorns moaning off the shore; 

Lovers in a darkened door, 

Youngly, wildly unaware 

Of the fog that dimly wraps them, 

Of the city’s web that traps them; 

Only they and night are there. 
SARAH LiITsEY. 


A committee of specialists has been 

created to confer with the eighteen men 
of the Academy who make the final de- 
cision. ‘These need not be Swedish sub- 
jects. 
There is a great distinction in being 
chosen for any of the prizes, since the 
list is made up of people from all over 
the world. The person selected is 
placed in eminence for it gives him a 
recognized superiority in the group 
which he represents. 

The first Nobel prize in physics was 
awarded to the great German physicist 
Wilhelm Roentgen, who discovered 


X-rays in 1895. In 1909 two noted in- © 


ventors of wireless telegraphy, Marconi 
and Braun, shared the money award in 
physics. 
Albert A. Michelson was given the 
1907 prize for his work on the length 
of light rays. 
Dr. Albert Einstein received the 


award for physics in 1921. He was 
born at Ulm in 1879 of Jewish parents. 
He acted as assistant professor of phys- 
ics at the Zurich University, and in 
1911 was given the chair of physics at 
Prague. In 1914 Einstein was given 
a special position at the University of 
Berlin. Einstein propounded a theory 
coordinating time and space which is 
known as the Einstein theory. It is the 
measurement of the rate of celestial 
travelers, not only length, breadth and 
thickness, but time, with the added 
features of a deflection of star rays by 
sun force and the reduction of gravity 
from a force to a quality in the fourth 
dimensioned space. 

Prof. Niels Bohs whose theory of 
researches into the structure of the atom 
earned him the physics prize for 1922, 
was born in Copenhagen in 1885. He 
solved the problem of the relations of 
the inner structure of matter to the 
planetary electrons. 

The prizes for physics in 1924 was 
awarded to Karl Siegbalm, professor 
of physics at the University of Upsala, 
Sweden. It is the first occasion on 
which a person under forty years of age 
has had a prize conferred upon him. He 
received it on his extensive work in 
X-ray spectroscopy. 

Three women have received Nobel 


prizes: Baroness von Suttner, founder 


and president of the Austrian Society of 
Peace Lovers; Selma Lagerlof of Swed- 
en, known chiefly for her short stories 
and fairy tales, and Madame Curie who 
enjoys the unique distinction of having 
awards in two sections, physics and 
chemistry. Both prizes were for the 
development of radium and polonium. 

In 1923 the prize in medicine was 
won by two Canadians, Dr. F. G. Bant- 
ing and J. R. McLeod, for their dis- 
covery of insulin, the new remedy for 
diabetes. 


Several peace prizes have come to the © 


United States. The first was to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1906, in recognition of 
his part in ending the Russo-Japanese 
war. The second to Elihu Root in 1912, 
for his effort toward international arbi- 
tration and his work in connection with 
the Pan-American Union. The third 
went to Woodrow Wilson in 1918, for 
his efforts toward international peace. 
The fourth for 1925 has been given 
to Vice-President Dawes and Foreign 
Minister Chamberlain of Great Britain. 
Dr. Nansen, addressing the Nobel in- 
stitute, said that the first light shed on 
the darkness of post-war Europe was 
the adoption of the Dawes plan which 
permitted Germany to rehabilitate her 
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finances and commence paying repara- 
tions. 

In 1926 peace prizes were awarded to 
Aristide Briand, French minister of 
foreign affairs, and to Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, Germany’s foreign minister. 

Other Americans who have received 
prizes are R. A. Millikan of Pasadena, 
physics in 1923, for isolating and meas- 
uring the electron. Alex Carrel who 
obtained the prize in medicine in 1912 
for his work in the suture of blood ves- 
sels and transplantation of organs. 

Awards of the peace and medical 
prizes have been withheld on five occa- 
sions, the amount of the prize money 
being added to the foundation capital. 


Bb literary prize is perhaps the most 
dificult to award. With few excep- 
tions it has been given on the merits of 


a whole literary career rather than on 


any single year of achievement. Among 
the persons selected there has been but 
one woman, Selma Lagerlof, who re- 
ceived it seventeen years ago. Some of 
her novels are ‘“The Story of Gota 
Barling,” ‘Miracles of Antichrist,” and 
‘The Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” 


In 1914 the prize was given to a 
Polish novelist, Ladislas Reymont, 
chiefly on his novel, ‘““The Peasants.” It 
is the first time that the award has been 
bestowed upon an author comparatively 
unknown to the world at large. Genius 
and merit and an appreciation of ability 
were recognized. He is the second Pole 
to receive it. “The other was Henry 
Sienkiewicz whose best known work is 


“Quo Vadis.” 


revealed in the sacred books. 


Other well-known writers who have 
been chosen are Tagore of India, B. 
Bjornson of Norway, Rudyard Kipling 
of England, Maurice Maeterlinck of 
Belgium, Anatole France and Romain 
Roland of France, and W. B. Yeats of 
Ireland. 

In 1913 the literary event of the year 
was the awarding of the prize to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the great Hindu poet 
and philosopher. It was the first time 
that the prize had gone to any but a 
white man. The recognition of the abil- 
ity of Tagore rested almost entirely on 
one small book, ‘‘Getanjali,” or “Song 
Offerings,” which were translated into 
English by the author himself. ‘The 
words all breathe of love and peace. 
They have been arranged to music and 
are sung throughout Bengal. Some are 
set to the music of the boatman while 
others form the ritual of the Bhrama 
church. The Hindu poet has endeavored 
to convey the ancient spirit of India as 
After 
“Gatanjali” there appeared several 
other volumes: ‘““The Gardener,” ‘““The 
Crescent Moon,” and “Sadhana,” or 
the “Realization of Life.”” The last em- 
bodies his religious belief. His songs 
teach that joy is everywhere. 


The last to be awarded the literary 
prize was Bernard Shaw of London. 
He refused to accept it as he believed 
that money awards were injurious to 
literature. Shaw at once thanked the 
Swedish committee which had chosen 


him as a prize winner and made the 


suggestion that the money should be 
applied to encourage intercourse be- 
tween Sweden and the British Isles. 
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This was not possible as the commit- 
tee has no power to apply the money in 
that way. Mr. Shaw has consented to 
hold the money until the proposed fund 
can be organized otherwise than through 
the Nobel Trust Fund. 


About the same thing happened when 
President Roosevelt, in 1906, received 
the prize for his services in behalf of 
world peace. He diverted the fund 
from personal use to a foundation for 
the promotion of industrial peace. 


The fliterary prize was offered to 
Tolstoy in 1910, but he refused to ac- 
cept it as he persistently denied to him- 
self all honors and emoluments. 


It is encumbent upon the prize-win- 
ner, whenever, feasible, to give a lecture 
on the subject treated in the work to 
which the prize had been awarded. The 
lecture to be given at Stockholm or, in 
case of the peace prize, at Christiania. 


Anatole France and William Butler 
Yeats received the prize in person from 
the King of Sweden. ‘The official ad- 
dress of Yeats was “The Irish Theater.” 

Dr. Millikan, head of the California 
Institute of Technology of Pasadena, 
delivered the prize address for physics 


in Stockholm, May 23, 1924. 


All prizes for 1925 were withheld | 


and some of them given in 1926. 

The literary award has been a con- 
fusion of views owing to the terms of 
the awarding. The only specific or ex- 
planatory statement is that it shall go 
“to the person who shall have produced 
in the field of literature the most dis- 
tinguished work of an idealistic tend- 
ency.” 


COMPUTATION 


ECAUSE my hours were dark with loneliness 


Your pity shone upon them like a star, 


And I mistook it for such things as are 


Unknown except to madmen, who will dress 
Their dreams in memories that but few could guess 


Were once no more than hopes that 
| Like children, when a door is left ajar, 
Who play too near a magic wilderness. 


But now I know that dreams have warped my brain, 


\ And that the pleasant things I lived so long 


Among, were little wisps of idiot song 
Evoked to dull the blinding, bitter pain 


JosEPH UPPER. 


Of such swift knowledge as your scornful eyes 
Have writ in lightning on the quivering skies. 
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(14,404) and Mount Harvard (14,- 
399), while California comes sixth in 
Mount Williamson (14,384). Only a 
few years ago, Mount Whitney was 
credited with fifteen thousand feet. 
What will be the next and more ac- 
curate geological survey bring? Al- 
ready Colorado and Washington are 
disputing the right of California to 
altitude championship. 

At any rate, a local company is going 
ahead building a tramway to the top of 
Mount Whitney and a concrete hotel on 
the summit with forty rooms, to be fin- 
ished in two or three years at a cost of 
three to four hundred thousand dollars. 
The concrete is necessary so that the 
hotel will not be blown off Whitney 
by the powerful trade winds forever 
raging across, or crushed under tons of 
snow. By the way, the highest hotel in 
Switzerland is only eleven thousand 
something. 


HAD the privilege of visiting this 
region last August on an outing 


with members of the Sierra Club of 
California and the Appalachian Club 


The earth’s outer crust shows signs 
of becoming warmer for a depth of some 
distance, but below a certain depth the 
rock undoubtedly becomes cooler, as is 
shown in one deep mine in Montana in 
which the rock becomes warmer until 
a certain depth is reached, and at a 
greater depth becomes cooler. The depths 
at which racks of the earth’s crust be- 
come cooler undoubtedly varies from a 
mile below the surface to many miles, 
and at the present time only one deep 
mine has penetrated the warm strata 
of rock. There are many places where 
greater depths have been reached in 
mines without getting to the turning 
point of the rocks’ temperature. The 
heat of the rocks, as well as the turning 
point at which they begin to cool, un- 
doubtedly varies greatly in different 
parts of the earth. 

The only places where man has had 
reason to penetrate the earth’s outer 
crust is where there are mineral deposits 
or oil. Most mineral deposits are caused 
by heat’in the earth’s crust, the heat 
making the rock swell, thus breaking 
the outer crust above the part where 
the heat is produced, and forming crev- 
ices which fill with quartz. Such veins 
are called “‘gash veins” and do not pene- 
trate to any great depth. When the rock 


California Alps 
(Continued from Page 105) 


of Boston. The entire contingent in- 
cluded about eighty people and fifty 


pack animals; the trip lasted three weeks 


and covered a long distance. All this 
time we were completely isolated from 
civilization, too occupied in our heavenly 
surroundings, however, to notice the 
fact. ‘Time flew; we were always on 
the tramp—a blackened tin can, a few 
dried apricots, hard-tack and Swedish 
bread—famous for its rigidity—sufficed 
for an individual lunch high on some 
crest or by a lake. Or, if we were in 
camp, we were impatiently waiting in 
line for our supper, sound asleep on a 
choice slab of rock or dutifully soaking 
our long-postponed laundry in the rapids, 
using the convenient bank for a scrub- 
bing board. No democracy went with 
smoother precision than ours; no com- 
munity moved its elaborate settlement 
as silently and swiftly. 

Crossing Piute Pass (11,409), we 
entered Humphrey’s Basin, followed 
Piute Creek to its junction with the 
South Fork of the San Joaquin. A day 
or two in camp here, a few days there, 
and soon we left the headwaters of the 


Theories and Facts 


(Continued from Page 107) 


again begins to cool, and therefore con- 
tract, deep fissures open and fill with 
quartz or quartz with metal, and are 
known as fissure veins. In veins of this 
nature the deep mineral mines are 
worked. In these mines heat is usually 
encountered with depth, in a more or 
less degree, depending upon the length 
of time that has elapsed since the rock 
began to cool. 

Where oil is found the earth has been 
heated slightly, but not as greatly as 
where mineral deposits are found. The 


heating of the rock where there are oil 


wells is due to spontaneous combustion 
of the matter which makes the oil. In 
places where a great deal of heat has 
been produced under the surface of the 
earth, molten rock has flowed out 
through crevices, or from volcanoes and 
covered gravel beds, and later, in the 
course of millions of years, rivers have 
cut through the igneous rock covering 
these gravel beds, and again exposed the 
gravel underneath, proving that neither 
the earth’s surface temperature nor its 
atmosphere has greatly changed during 


the lapse of many million years. 


Part II 
The earth has never been tropical at 
the poles although the climate was once 
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mighty San Joaquin, crossing Muir 
Pass (12,059). Muir Pass looked as 
though it had been the scene of some 
terrific catastrophe in ages past, a war 
of gods in the clouds, whose thunder- 
bolts must have created those inspiring 
lakes to either side of the pass. “Iwo 
of those pools, Helen Lake and Wanda 
Lake, are named after daughters of 
John Muir, author on the Sierras and 
first president of the club. In the placid 
blue waters of Wanda Lake is re- 
flected a glacier on the flank of Mount 
Goddard (13,555), climbed by some 
eleven members of our party in a side 
trip. Incidentally, those people did not 


reach our base camp till two o'clock in . 


the morning and went to their sleeping 
bags supperless. 

Before crossing Bishop Pass, as high 
as Muir Pass and its rival in beauty, 
to South Lake on our return to Owens 
Valley, we spent two nights at Dusey 
Lake, 11,500 feet, with hardly enough 
wood to keep the camp fire going. Here 
we were surrounded by peaks at their 
best. 

(Continued on Page 126) 


only slightly warmer over the earth’s 
entire surface than it is at the present 
time; and trees grew farther north than 
they do now. Since that time there has 
been a cold period, with ice and snow 
covering the greater part of the earth. 
Such periods of warm and cold undoubt- 
edly occur as regularly as summer and 
winter, night and day. Such periods 
cannot be caused by the changing of 
the poles, as it does not appear reason- 
able that the poles can change, owing 
to the great centrifugal force of the 
earth. It would require a great shifting 
of weight to change the center of the 
earth’s centrifugal gravity, although 
there is no doubt a slight wobbling of 
the earth’s axis—which always returns 
to its center or centrifugal gravity— 
that can be measured in feet, and there- 
fore could not influence the earth’s 
climate. 

The shifting of the earth’s poles to 
any great extent would mean the chang- 
ing of the earth’s entire surface, as the 
difference in the diameters of the earth 
at the equator and the poles would 
change with the shifting of the poles. 
There are evidences of several glacier 
periods and of warm periods in the time 
between the ice ages, in most of the 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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The Man 


O, he is not a painter turned 

photographer; nor is he a photo- 

grapher imitating painters. 
Johan Hagemeyer, Californian ne Hol- 
land Dutch, is an artist with the 
outlook of a painter who, instead of 
using watercolors, oils or pastels, has 
chosen the camera as his medium. 


Entering his San Francisco studio, 
welcomed by the glass sign that speaks 
in the well modulated tones of good 
lettering, one is introduced to Mr. 
Hagemeyer before he enters the room. 
The simplicity and stark elimination 
of all but a few well-selected essen- 
tials presage the personality of this 
slender, blue-eyed idealist. On one wall 
there are three photographic prints, 
examples of Hagemeyer’s camera work. 
One is the picture of an automobile 
wheel, a gloriously simple epitome of 
Another shows the 
angular pattern of smoke stacks and 
telephone poles with their mesh of 
humming wires. ‘The third reflects yet 
another phase of the spirit of present 
day industrialism. Widely different as 
to pattern and treatment, these three 
examples yet voice a single message of 
art. It is as though they were each 
saying: ‘We are of today—of the 
throb and whirr of modern living. 
We are the art of the present.”’ 


The artist enters. He is lean and 
tawny and somewhat gray at the 
temples. His loose-weave suit is as un- 
obtrusive as the dun-gray walls behind 
his prints. 

It is his voice that arrests one’s atten- 
tion—his voice and his blue eyes. And 
as he talks one feels the sinuous strength 
of an idea that has woven its lithe way 
throughout his life, bringing yearnings 
and unrest until adequate expression 
was found in camera work. 

It was in Amsterdam, when, as a 
young man following the dictates of his 
parents, Johan Hagemeyer tried to 
apply himself to business, that the vague 
yearnings first made themselves felt. 
He sought to still them by seeking ar- 
tistic companionship but, as the lid of 
business settled down, threatening to 
smother the formulating idea, there 
came a great unrest. This youthful 
restlessness developed into physical ill- 
ness that forced Hagemeyer to forsake 
his parents’ plans. : 

Young MHagemeyer studied _horti- 
culture with the idea of going to Cali- 
fornia to establish a “fruit garden,”’ 
dreaming of a place where he might 
make an art of growing fine fruit. 
When, at last, he arrived in California 
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Who Paints with a Camera 


By Aline Kistler 


and found work in the Santa Clara 
valley it was only to be confronted with 
He found that fruit 


disappointment. 


raising in California is a business, not 
an art. He felt that the fruit was being 
rather than grown, 


‘‘manufactured”’ 


there alone would he find the end of 


his quest. 


So he left the South to return to 
California and, coming by way of New 
York, he became acquainted with Stieg- 
litz and his associates, whose work in 
photography was then receiving notice 
Fortunate stop-over, in- 


from artists. 


Spirit of present-day industrialism 


what with the wholesale plowing and 
harrowing and the ruthless pruning of 
expediency rather than artistry. 

Again he was seized with unrest, this 
time trying the southland and study of 
tropical pomology as antidote. But his 
spirit was not satisfied. “There was ever 
the pressure of something urgently well- 
ing up from within. 

And ever there was the call back to 
California. He had the feeling that 


deed. For that experience pointed out 
the work that was to bring to fruition 
that smoldering something that had sub- 
tley dominated his life. 

Something of the essentially modern 
spirit of the new photography, some- 
thing of the possibilities of this mechan- 
ical medium, as a means of expressing 
the innate art of this mechanical age, 
fired Hagemeyer’s imagination and 
determined him to devote his life to the 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Songs of Civilization 


mercury 
gor . . but my dogs is tired 


a messengerboy i know told me 
when we met in the street car 


carfare . . surei get carfare 
i spend a dollar a day carfare 
but theres | 
lots of places a car don’t go 
and you gotta hike 


why today i been up to the printers 
seventeen time s helpme 


it is a strange thought 
but one of the many feet of big business 
is in the shoes of dogtired 
messenger 
boys 
| 


bath 


a young girl with song in her heart 
came to adolescence 
and the song died 


she looked on her straight white nudity 
but did not glory as usual 


for today her thoughts were horrid 
‘ 4can wash the dust of the streets 
and the soot of the air 
and the dust of inanimate things from me 
but 1 can never 
- wash away the mark of mens eyes on my body 
from me 


loan 


at the great banks 
in the city 
signs are hung 
war veterans loans negotiated 


long queues of men 
laborers . . officemen . . whites . . wops 
shorn and unshorn 
stand on the sidewalks in the wind 
joshing 
waiting for money 


men who not so long since 
looked into the glint of bayonets 
heard shrapnel howl in the night 
waited for zerohour 
that the world might be made safe 


for 
the 
banks 
of the land 
* * 
silence 


four streets hurl their clatter 
| together here 
the city here rips out its howling heart 
only to cast it resounding 
back upon itself 
metallic . . deafening 


but here a girl meets a boy 
and takes her soul 
and puts it in her eyes 
and looks at him 


and there comes a silence 
like the silence of space 
- before time was born 


auction 


snatched from a frenzied eighthour day 
in the financial maw 
a moment when 
tiredlooking men attend 
an art auction 


gentlemen what am i bid 
for this master piece 
ten dollars 
why gentlemen this fine painting 
is worth a hundred 
this merchandise must fetch 
fifty cents on the dollar 


don’t you see artists toiling — 
their hearts away 
making mediocrities 
to be knocked down 
in a passing auction room .. . 
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“MARY, MARY, QUITE 
CONTRARY” 

LL in all, the Players’ Guild pro- 

duction of Ervine’s comedy of the 

present day was an enjoyable perform- 

ance. And yet, as a Guild production it 

was rather a disappointment after the 


much better previous ones. It lacked 
from the start a most essential element, 
though at times it appeared momentarily 
—atmosphere—and because of its ab- 


sence the performance was stagey and 


not an illusion. It was not the fault of 
any one person, nor of the director, nor 
of several working to a common end. 
In the first place (to quote Mary in 
Act IV), “You know, Mr. Beeby 
doesn’t like the scenery around here as 
well. . .” Well, neither did we. It 
was a most distressing and disturbing 
set, the lighting harsh and inconsistent 
against a bilious-looking sky. The second 
setting was much better; its harmony of 
color and proportion contributed to the 
delicious mood and enhanced the play- 
ing; the other distracted unmercifully. 

As a light comedy it is a fair piece of 
written thought, brightened only with 
sparkling dialogue; in fact, in places it 
became frankly boring. The characters 
were such stupid people; a useless recur- 
rent play on a silly theme that at times 
offered the most amusing situations, and 
at times wanted to make us throw things 
or tell the characters to use their heads. 
It must have been difficult for the 
players to form an attitude toward a 
portrayal. The facilities of the Guild 
are far too inadequate from what is no 
doubt their ambition, but they can be 
overlooked and overstepped. 

Perhaps because of her briskly written 
lines, Miss Mimms (how vital she is!) 
was excellent, yet certainly Miss Bethers 
is to be congratulated on a most pithy 
and brilliant reading. Her enunciation 
was certainly refreshing. Ann O’Day 
gave a merry, sparkling reading that was 
varying, at times it made one think of an 
eighteen-year-old body with a forty-year- 
old mind; a delicious and captivating 
blonde, she made an excellent foil for 
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The Play’s 
the Thing 


BY 
CURT BAER 


the dark beauty of Virginia Phillips as 
Sheila. The latter, with Canon Con- 
sidine (Templeton Crocker) was the 
most consistently good in the point of 
acting simplicity and delivery. Sheila’s 
quiet aloofness was in very good contrast 
to the almost noisy playing of the others. 
And simplicity means so much. She did 
more by doing less than the others com- 
bined. Geoffry read as well as he could 
in a stupid part, and at that was only 


adequate; he lacked conviction. Hobbs 


was responsible for much of the laugh- 
ter. Sydney Schlesinger tackled him 
boldly and noisily ; he at least knew what 
he was about. M. E. Harlan as Sir 
Henry was consistent and true. The rest 
of the cast handled their parts well and 
easily. | 

The Guild’s next production, under 
the guidance of Reginald Travers, will 
be Gilbert Emery’s “Tarnish.” ‘This 
drama will have a five-day run com- 
mencing April 19. The featured players 
will be Virginia Phillips, Richenda Stev- 
ick and Cameron Prud-homme. 


“AT MRS. BEAM’S” 
Berkeley Playhouse recently gave 


a most enjoyable production of C. 
K. Munro’s satire on modern London 
boarding-house life, ““At Mrs. Beam’s.”’ 
Though by no means a dramatic compo- 
sition of the first water, nor built on 
any strong and vigorous plot (it was 
exceedingly meager at times), the per- 
formance, most ably directed by Everett 
Glass, was excellent. Refreshingly sim- 
ple, its continuous verve was most capably 
handled by most of the eleven players. 
It is a comedy which, under a less skill- 
ful director, would have fallen into 
horse-play ; here the sparkling humor was 
correctly savored with clean-cut perform- 
ances. Those who have ever lived for a 
long time in a boarding house could see 
in the gossip the semi-mysterious scandal- 
monging (so reminiscent at times of the 


Sheridan and Goldsmith plays), the 


realization of many a natural but sup- 
pressed desire. 
The atmosphere was excellent through- 
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out, the setting very simple and quiet, 


and most satisfactory. From the very 
first Julia McGillycuddy struck a char- 
acter reading that dominated the cast 
with its comic brilliance; her Miss Shoe 
knew everything, most positively and 
volubly. .She was as perfect as can be 
expected. With Frederick Blanchard as 
her “‘husband,” Beatrix Perry formed the 
other side of the triangle of interest. 
She did her Laura superbly at times, 
only occasionally fell out of character; 
but her keen sense of values and her 
riotous battle with Blanchard made up 
for any minor faults. Her denounce- 
ment of Miss Shoe, as well as the latter’s 
reaction, was one of the finest breathless 
moments of the play. Also, her caressing 
of the love-sick youth was a delicious 
touch. Blanchard’s ease and handling of 
a part not too well written, the stimulus 
to the action of the play, was the source 
of most of the laughter. He played Der- 
mott gently and firmly, and in the last 
act brought the comedy a perfect finish 
with his premeditated sword-play to ter- 
rify the guileless and curious women. 


Harvey Taylor as the love-stricken 
youth gave an amazingly good interpre- 
tation of the part; the befuddled distrac- 
tion and heart-breaking voice he used 
kept the house in chuckles. It was a 
thorough and well-understood piece of 
acting. Winnie Cameron’s old, quaky 
woman was an intelligent study well 
done. Vera Cussans was not so sure of 
herself, and unconvincing most of the 
time. G. H. Buttridge as the tedious 
and boring Mr. Durrows was most satis- 
fying. Mrs. Beam herself, played by 
Edith Drake, was a nice piece of reading. 
The others were adequately done. 

There were no stage waits. “This 
has been a very corroborative evening,” 
in that we can almost always depend on 
a Playhouse production, especially a 
modern comedy. | 

What promises to be another suc- 
cess is the Playhouse’ next bill, Sean 
O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” a 
drama of the recent Irish troubles; viol- 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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THE NEW BOOK OF AMER- 
ICAN SHIPS 


j be man or boy who loves the navy 
—rich in traditions, the country’s 
good right arm, always ready and in 
the pink of condition— will love this 
book. Characteristic of the volume is 
the chapter on battle practice, from 


which the following paragraph is 
taken: 

“Tt is quiet in the interior of the big 
turret, with its whirling, smashing, 


clanking fury, its snakelike hiss of com- 
pressed air that blows unburned par- 
ticles of powder out through the muzzle 
before the breech is swung open, but 
quiet only when compared with the 
racket on deck. And it would, if you 
could enter it through the trapdoor at 
its bottom, fasten the lure of the game 
on you so that you would never forget 

To the inlander whose ideas on naval 
affairs have been’ gained largely 
through accounts of the squabbles in 
‘Congress between the “big navy” men 
and the “little navy” men, THE NEW 
BOOK OF AMERICAN SHIPS 
will impart some sound, practical ideas 
on the subject, besides giving him good 
reason to be very grateful for the se- 
curity afforded by that branch of the 
armed forces. 


Not only is this work highly valuable 
for reference purposes, but an entire 
evening may very well be taken up with 
the illustrations. Thirteen color plates, 
to which the subject so admirably lends 
itself, and several hundred photographs 
combine most effectively to tell the story 
of the navy from its infancy down to 
the present. The different types of ves- 
sels—surface, undersea and air—to- 
gether with their characteristics and 
duties, are carefully gone into; the sec- 
rets of the big guns, torpedo defense 
batteries, ‘‘air guns,’ depth bombs, 
mines, torpedoes and other weapons are 
explained; uniforms, stripes, ‘‘crows,”’ 
signal flags and ensigns are all made 
plain; in fact, every conceivable ques- 
tion that a landsman could ask is an- 
swered in this splendid volume. 


OVERLAND 


Books 


CONDUCTED BY 


This is distinctly an age of high pres- 
sure. Thoughts of respect, veneration, 
reverence or homage seem a million 
miles removed from the daily grind; 
but the thorough-going Yankee will 
breathe a fervent ‘‘amen” when he 
comes to the chapter on naval cere- 
monies and finds this paragraph: 


“No naval ship passing the Tomb of 


THE NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN 
SHIPS. By Capt. O. P. Jackson, 
U. S. N., and Col. F. E. Evans. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $5.00. 


HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Dalbro Bartley. George Doran. 
$2.00. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MARTHA HEPPLETHWAITE. 
By Frank Sullivan. Boni & Liver- 
ight. $2.00. 


CHERRY SQUARE. By Grace S. 
Richmond. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. 


FRATERNITY ROW. By Lynn and 
Lois Montross. George Doran. 


$2.00 


AMY LOWELL. By Clement Wood. 
Harold Vinal, 562 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE BLUES. 
By Clement Wood. Henry Har- 
rison, New York. 


POPPIES AND MANDRAGORA. 
By Edgar Saltus. Harold Vinal, 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 


Washington at Mt. Vernon on the Po- 
tomac between sunrise and sunset fails 
in its tribute to his memory. As the 
ship draws near, it parades its guard 
and band on the quarterdeck, the ship’s 
bell is tolled and its colors half-masted. 
Opposite the tomb taps are sounded, 
the marines present arms, and officers 
and crew, stiff at attention, salute in 


respect to the memory of our first 


Commander-in-Chief.” 
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riters 


TOM WHITE 


HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER 
ALBRO BARTLEY is from our 


San Francisco, or rather was a por- 
tion of her time spent here. Perhaps 
there was time enough to cultivate the 
germ of genius. At least her last story 
of romance has not only great appeal but 
depicts the social life of the American 
city and town with a fine candor. Her 
women and men are both vital and 


‘~human. The mother comes forth from a 


life of repression in Switzerland to 
America where she climbed to a position 
of wealth and power; the daughter on 
whom was lavished every care, whose 
every whim was indulged, is not only 
charming but human as is Tag, the es- 
sentially masculine, often foolish but 
always lovable man in the story. It is 
a book one will enjoy by the fireside. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MARTHA 
HEPPLETHWAITE 


UST what it is all about? This is 
the question you will ask when you 
see the cover of the book. By the time 
you have finished the introduction which, 
to all purposes and intentions, is to give 
you an equilibrium for the‘rest of the 
book, you have either decided the book 
is not worth your valuable time, or you 
have suddenly declared to yourself and 
your friends that you have found a rare 
piece of work . . . a new discovery in 
the world of American literature. 


CHERRY SQUARE 


a new book by the author 
of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Rufus,” 
“Foursquare,” whose books are cher- 
ished in over two million American 
homes. It is a heart-stirring story of 
enchantment, the glowing romance of a 
quiet little Eastern town, peopled with 
men and women you can’t forget. There 
is Joe Jenny, Gordon Mackay, Sally 
Chase, Doctor Fiske, and Norah—all 
real people, people who live in your 
neighborhood, people you see every day. 
You will like “Cherry Square.” 
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FRATERNITY ROW 
IKE the heroes of most sagas Andy 
is not only a person, he is a symbol. 
He embodies the insouciance—the spirit 
of young absurdity, which the university 
is so capably dispelling from its campus. 
The shadow of mournfulness which 
sometimes lightly touches Andy’s brow 
rests there because he is a vanishing 
jester of eclectic standardization. The 
deans, the parents, the legislators, the 
good doctors do not like Andy; and 
Andy’s youthful contemporaries often 
deplore him as a distressing mutant. He 
loves gaiety and rhythm and color and 
nonsense, and these elements are even 
more dangerous than intelligence to those 
huge business firms customarily called 
universities. 
It is a sophisticated tale of a modern 
college. 


AMY LOWELL 

pes: it is early to definitely 

mark Amy Lowell’s place in Amer- 
ican letters. The remarkable vitality 
of her poetry, the unusual calmness of 
her prose and the strange industry of 
her life will, it is certain, be carefully 
preserved. Richly and brazenly do 
present day poets pattern after her. 
Clean models she fashioned, and - for 
a good many years to come they will be 


dressed by this country’s poets. And 


because of this, because she _insti- 
gated so vibrant a freshness in our liter- 
ature, she is to become the central figure 
of an enormous design of words. Critics 
have sprung up from every point to 
examine her contributions, to weigh 
them and to niche them, with a domi- 
nant voice and a delicious command of 
ripe words, is Clement Wood. 

He is the first tried poet to complete 
a majestic analysis of Amy Lowell and 
her work. He is, I dare to believe, the 
last. No other book in recent years, 
from a critical angle has so completely 
captured the subtle intelligence of a 
character and pressed it between covers. 
With lizard-quick strokes he sweeps the 
sentiment from beauty. With rapid ease 
he cuts into the origin, the seed of her 
work. Simple, fair, clean and sincere 
does this poet present a picture of gen- 
ius. With exquisite taste he brings the 
echoes of her music to the ears. Never 
loud, never too distant. The concealed 
quality and the poignant errors of her 
poems are treated with that gentle cul- 
ture only the eternal student may com- 
mand. Through Mr. Wood I have a 
remarkable poet and a charming lady, 
; memory too stridently beautiful to 
ade. | 


JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
R. NEIHARDT is a splendid epic 


poet. His verse sustains a vivid 
and savage vitality, rich with sympathy, 
sober with intelligence. Not until the 
advent of his collected poems was it 
possible to grasp the strength and fire 
of his work. The important poems will 


always be those rugged and subtly pol- 


ished songs of the early frontiers, of 
the Indian and the settler, the cowman 
and the homesteader. 


Perhaps Neihardt’s solitary position 
in moment American literature has 
something to do with the fierce indi- 
vidualism of his poetry. I know of no 
other poet of corresponding strength 
and ability. In a curiously sheltered 
and perfumed theatre of modern poetry 
his work stands out strong and alone; 
magic with originality, powerful with 
strident metaphors. 

Letting a book stand alone is sub- 
merging it in praise. I do not want to 
say this book is better than many other 


books of selected American poetry. 


Rather, that it is the only book of its 
kind. Mr. Neihardt concerns himself 
with a land and a people he knows 
thoroughly. With exhausting search, 
with great study he has mastered ex- 
pression. Nothing more is needed; his 
poetry performs a valuable service in 
proving the scope and power of lyrical 
American literature. 


A THORN FOR MR. WOOD 
T IS a tragedy to discover Mr. Wood 


attempting the brazen and obvious. 
In GREENWICH VILLAGE 
BLUES he is giving us old stuff. He 
is trying to show us his expert manipu- 
lation of rhyme scheme and _ ballad 
metre. “A Song of the Village” and 
“A Song of Jazz’ tend to impress us 
with the “‘savage modern note’ and the 
“vibrant modern slant.” ‘They are 
gloriously strained, blatantly poor. The 
sex twist and pseudo-subtle probing into 
the deliciously vulgar assume pathetic 
positions in this book. Mr. Herbert E. 
Fouts,, with a glorious jacket illustra- 
tion discovers and recovers and covers 


the book. 


EDGAR SALTUS 

T IS curious and interesting to read 

Edgar Saltus poetry. The epigram- 
matic perfection and fastidious work- 
manship so dominant in “Imperial Pur- 
ple’ and the first of his novels returns 
with all the ancient wittery and cun- 
ning in these poems. It is a remark- 
able book, POPPIES AND MAN- 
DRAGORA, thoroughly aristocratic 
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and finely capable of holding a high 
chair on the too slender shelves of the 
Saltus library. Mr. Vinal, with all his 
painstaking genius, has printed and 
bound the book with a culture and taste 
that transcends mechanical and develops, 
through the pages to the cover, a com- 
plete and beautiful poem itself. 


Mr. Loveman printing a foreword, 
to the book, has gone so carefully into 
the value of poems, further words seem 
delightfully futile. Saltus is a remain- 
ing and definite figure in our literature, 
as Mr. Loveman suggests, and it is 
certain his poetry is valuable and well 
written if only for this reason. I would 
advise, and strongly, young writers of 
verse to study the profound simplicity 
and order of these poems. As in his 
prose, Saltus has given the poetry an 
individual style, a colorful and discreet 
originality. I do not believe these poems 
are exceptional and masterly works of 
art; but I know them to be seasoned 
with sound philosophy and completed 
with a cleanliness of finish that makes 
for splendid literature. Except in a 
few instances where he has allowed the 
sophistication of loneliness to interfere 
with the passing show, they are ex- 


‘amples of grace and beauty. 


Marie Saltus shares the volume with 
twenty-three poems valuable only to the 
student of psychology, to the secret in- 
telligence searching the strange and 
often weird reflection of genius. 


Being activity should be ac- 


claimed more heartily as a thera- 
peutic measure. To be sure, music hath 
its charms and matrimony its good 
points, but writing as a means of mak- 
ing life bearable and interesting to de- 
ranged and dissatisfied men and women 
is not to be despised.”——Point of View, 
in the January Bookman. An obvious 
comment might impart a certain fillip 
to this suggestion, but for fear of dis- 
couraging some of the present-day ero- 
tics who may eventually get their heads 
out of the mud, due restraint will be 
exercised. 


FTER a short stay in New York, 

Konrad Bercovici has returned to 
Europe where he will stay the winter 
in Paris. He spent the summer in his 
native Roumania renewing contact with 
the Balkan gypsies, who have now be- 
come prosperous landholders. New 
York, he says, with her. vivid patches 
of the old world tucked away in the 
narrow streets of the teeming East Side, 
is a more fertile field for romance and 
strange adventure than the most fasci- 
nating cities of the East. 
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HOPKINS 


San Francisco 


San Francisco’s newest hotel revives the hospitality 
of “Days of Gold and bids you welcome now! 


On y a moment from theatres and shops, yet aloft in 
the serene quiet of Nob Hill. G Smartly furnished guest- 
rooms, single or en suite... and beneath the towering 
Structure, a garage, reached by hotel elevator. Cuisine 
bythe famous Vidor. § Destined to take its place among 
the noted hotels of the world, the Mark Hopkins is an 
| unexcelled stopping-place for travelers. 
OFFICIALLY OTENED DECEMBER 4, 1926 


Geo. D. SMITH ‘Pres. & Managing “DireGor § Wu P. TAYLOR Resident Mar. 


HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(Continued from Page 115) 


ence and murder fears, and the inimitable humor of the 
race. It is the greatest of all modern Irish plays, a powerful 
tragic-drama; its success in England was brilliant. 


“IF I WAS RICH” 
HE Henry Duffy production of W. A. McGuire’s 


comedy of middle-class New York life was written to 
entertain and amuse. And it got very little further than that. 
Only the smooth technique and the thorough playing by a 
large cast saved the thin play from completely falling through 
the boards. Its semi-intricate plot suggested a sublimated 
Horatio Alger story, and the only thing unlike that was the 
rapid-fire dialogue and incessant wise-cracking. that persisted 
and became annoying. The latter was strongly reminiscent 
of “Love ’Em and Leave ’Em.” Well, it was adequate. 
After leaving the theatre one had something, and yet there 
was nothing to think of, or even about. 


What there was of the play was well staged and deftly 
played. Not all of it was true to life. It was funny and 
moved rapidly, though it did not satisfy as well as a truer 
picture would have. The actors did with it as much as was 
possible.. Just the same, a less obvious, less ‘‘planted’”’ and 
less commercial play—no doubt at the expense of the box 
office—would in the end satisfy more people who are tiring 
of the similarity of Broadway shows. San Francisco needs 
better plays, even at the expense of the actors. The public 
will go to a good play; it dislikes amateur productions because 
they generally lack the facilities of the commercial show- 
house, not because of the results achieved, which, though 
intermittent, are generally fine. 


Phil Tead was most amusing as the poor young husband. 
He has a good voice and handles a character concisely and 
without affectation. Olive Cooper, with some of the best 
lines to brace her, gave perhaps the most intelligent reading. 
She draws well and always manages to make every word 
understood no matter what the situation is, and her quiet 
and restrained playing has placed her as a most capable and 
enjoyable character actress. She is always good. 


As the erring and silly little wife, Gay Seabrook was. 


delightful, but her character was so pitifully dumb that it 
was ridiculous even for the traditional stenographer. A most 
charming little person, and wistful, she managed to hold 
part of her audience sympathetic to the end. Frank Darien 
was good in the most absurd role of the play. Here were 
all the mean bosses, holders of moragages, widowers (child- 
less and hating children) and only the Lord knows what! 
rolled into one. He even had an umbrella and would not 
remove his hat. And-he had an airedale who was his only 
friend. H. H. Gibson as the radio announcer was good at 
times, but spoiled everything by being too noisy, and laughing 
absurdly and frightfully. He ought to know better. De 
Stefani as the lieutenant was convincing in spite of his 
staginess. Florence Roberts is far too good to waste on 
worthless parts. The remainder of the cast was sufficiently 
good to keep up the sagging play- Less noise would have been 
a well-liked ingredient. 


It is with pleasure that we look forward to a good play. 
On March 20, Isobel Withers opens in the Alcazar in the 
Colton-Randolph drama, “Rain.” During the past six months 
this has been on a Western tour it received the highest 
praises, and Miss Wither’s playing of the famous Sadie 
Thompson is something to look forward to. 
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Theories and Facts 


(Continued from Page 112) 


northern countries, most marked in the 
countries which have been above the sea 
for a long time. 

In many places in Alaska there are 
glacier moraines which have resulted 
from two different glacier periods, one 
from the last period from which the 


earth is just changing, and moraines 


from glacier periods which must have 
existed in earlier glacier times. 


In Alaska and Siberia the ground is 
frozen to a great depth in places; it has 
remained in that state, and did not thaw 
out in the warm periods between the 
cold, proving that there were always cold 
winters in those countries. This frozen 
ground has streaks of ice in it, which 
shows that it froze while being deposited 
by decaying vegetation, and also by 
gravel being carried there by streams 
from the surrounding hills. In this 
frozen ground there are also evidences 
of the vegetation from several different 
glacier periods, as well as bones of dif- 
ferent species of animals which existed 
during the different glacier periods. As 
many as five periods of cold and warm 
can be traced in Siberia and Alaska. ‘The 
remains of trees found in the ground 
prove that the vegetation of the northern 
countries does not change much, if any, 
from one glacier period to another, al- 
though for each period it gets slightly 
warmer before it changes to cold. This 
is undoubtedly due to more land appear- 
ing above the sea, thus supplying more 
surface for the sun’s rays to heat. 


Loe time of each glacier period can- 
not be determined at present. It 
cannot be as long as supposed, because 
in all places where there are glaciers, it 
is noticed that these glaciers are getting 
smaller, and reports from aged people 
living near a glacier prove that the gla- 
cier has decreased during their lifetime. 
In the one or two exceptions to this rule, 
the increase in the size of the glacier is 
due to there being greater precipitation 
in that part than formerly. When gla- 
ciers no longer decrease in size the earth 
will have reached its midsummer in the 
glacier period. When the size of the 
glaciers increase the long period of cold 
will be returning. The time of a full 
period of warm and cold will be ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand 
years, roughly estimated. From the earth’s 
changes of climate during the last. five 
thousand years, we can figure that the 
present mean temperature for the year 
in France, averages about the same as 
that of Egypt five thousand years ago. 


It undoubtedly will be many. thous- - 


and years before the earth reaches the 


height of its summer in this glacier 
period, because it is to be expected that 
these seasons recur as regularly as night 
and day, summer and winter, and may 
not vary a second of time in the one, 
two, or three hundred thousand years 
which are necessary to complete a season. 

On the Island of Spitzbergen there 
are found the remains of trees such as 
willows, spruce, and birch, which grew 
on that island during the warmest years 
before the last glacier period. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that the 
earth will again be warm enough for 
the same kind of vegetation to grow on 
Spitzbergen before the return of the cold 
period. There probably have been some 
changes in the course of the currents 
in the oceans, as remains of plants found 
in Greenland prove that the climate of 
Greenland was once very mild. All land 
has risen out of the ocean, and no doubt 
there was a time when the entire sur- 
face of the earth was under water. The 
rising of the land is due to the swelling 
of certain parts, and this swelling is 
due to production of heat in the rock 
under the surface; also to new solid 
matter being continually added to the 
earth by meteors and fine meteor dust. 
How much solid matter the earth 
gathers in a given time it is impossible 
to estimate, as much of it reaches the 


earth in the form of fine dust and is not 


noticeable. 

There was never a carboniferous age, 
as is now being taught, during which 
time coal veins were supposed to be 
formed from the great growth of vegeta- 
tion on the earth’s surface. Coal veins 
are formed entirely under water, and 
from plant life which grows under water. 
Logs from trees that grew on land are 
sometimes found in coal veins. These 
trees had grown along the banks of a 
river which had undermined its banks, 
carrying floating trees into lakes or seas 
where they became waterlogged and 
sank. When a log happened to sink 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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acatiou time 
Fares 


—for low-cost travel to Pacific Coast 
cities and world-famous resorts 


Effective on and after April 29, reduced 
roundtrip fares assure another great travel 
season this summer. Your favorite vacation 
playground is easily available to you at low 
travel cost. 


Tickets with 16-day limit on sale daily. 
Season tickets with 3 months limit slightly 
higher, also sold daily. 


Note these examples: 16-day fares from 
San Francisco to Del Monte and back— 
$6.00; to Lake Tahoe and back, $13.25, 
Los Angeles and back, $25. 00(limit 21 days). 
Similar fares between other Pacific Coast 
points from San Diego to Vancouver, B.C. 


Now plan your vacation trips. See the 
whole Pacific Coast this summer. Take ad- 
vantage of Southern Pacific’s greatnetwork 
of connecting lines and famous trains serv- 
ing the entire Pacific Coast. 


Special Method for 
Beginners and Children 
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Pantomime 
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1990 California St. 
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Freedom 
(Continued from Page 103) 


“Mean the Big House, the Rabbit was like a tomb; he was about to leave 


Ranch, the Bull Pen, the Ice-Box, the 


Country Inn across the Bay.” 

“Oh, three days.”’ 

“Well,. brother, you sure hit the 
wrong town. Running away with itself 
on missions and soul healing business. 
Things here ain’t going atall, atall.” 

He was silent, grateful for the tobacco. 
Hours passed. He was still there watch- 
ing and listening. Time didn’t matter. 
Plénty of time. His brain, that wouldn’t 
rest, disputed, questioned, demanded. 
With a twitch he remembered the pains 
in his legs. 


E WAS sleeping with eleven others 
in a vacant warehouse off the old 
Third and ‘Townsend freight tracks. 
Squat and withered, that house, and 
melancholy with poverty. A long walk 
from Howard street and his shoes were 
showing the wear from his daily pil- 
grimages and his suit . . . that damned 
cotton suit, and his body was bile-reeking 
with bitterness. 

Now the mission. Anything once. A 
board read: Enter ye into the fold. 
Jesus will give ye rest. And just below: 
Soup and coffee for the hungry. No, 
these places were not here ten years be- 
fore. Funny San Francisco . . . women 
stationed giving out food for... 


A hair-lipped woman was sorting 
books, piling them on a battered table. 
He blinked and stumbled. The air 
smelled like the inside of a jug that had 
been corked for years. 


Come Unto Me All Ye Who Are 
Heavy Laden and I Will Give Ye Rest. 
The Lord Is My Shepherd I Shall Not 
Want. Vengeance Is Mine, Sayeth the 
Lord. And between two plaster Christs, 
If you are hungry brother we will feed 
you. Food for the Body and Food for 
the Soul. It rasped his flesh. The joint 


when the woman spoke: 

“Can I help you, brother?” A weary 
voice, colorless. He made his way to 
the table. 

“IT saw your sign. I’m hungry.” He 
was irritated. 

“Alright, brother. What’s your 
name?” She drew up a thick book. 

‘Does that matter?” 

“Form. Matter of record.” She 
looked up and he noticed fuzz covering 
her jaws. “The Lord’s record,” she fin- 
ished with a cold smile. 

“Ralph Peabody.” 

“‘Address.”’ 

“Nowhere, at present.” His brain 
damned the woman viciously. 

“Relatives ?”’ 

“None.” 

“‘Last position ?” 

“Physician.” 

She looked up. 

specialist ?”’ 

“Bone surgery and tendon work.” 
He thought he would like to . . . ah, 
well, let it go. 

She closed her book, gazing with 
clasped hands, into the gloom. 


“Brother,” she began,  “you’ve suf- 
fered. You have had the honor of hold- 
ing a great position in this world. Aid 
to the sick and infirm, assistance to the 
hurt and the suffering. You have un- 
doubtedly given in to weakness.” Her 
eyes closed, “but it is not too late. The 
good Lord is merciful. The way of the 
transgressor is hard—but his suffering is 
just and his redemption never withheld. 
You have come asking food # | 


“I would like food,” said Ralph. His 
lips were a little white at their edges. 
For ten years they’d come of a Sunday 
to the gray walls of a prison, set up 
their portable organ, droning their 
hymns, shouting religion down their 
starved bellies!” 


GRANADA HOTEL 


GRANADA H 
SAN FRANCI — 


American and European Plan 


Try any CHECKER or YELLOW TAXI to 


Hotel at our expense 


SUTTER and HYDE STS., San Francisco 
James H. Hoyde, Manager 
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“Give me something to eat. I didn’t 
come to hear you preach.” 

“You have forgotten that the greater 
hunger is here.” She tapped: her thin 
breasts, “‘and that only the food of faith 
and trust in God will feed you there. 
Let your heart go out to Jesus and he 
will make you .. .” 

“You're a joke,” he said quietly. “You 
and your tribe. I served ten years for 
disputing a law you've probably broken 
twenty times...a law to help a 
frantic girl.” He turned about and 
started for the door. He hoped she’d re- 
member that one feature story of ten 
years before. He hoped the word “Abor- 
tion” had been stamped on her brain... 

“Praise the Lord, brother,” she 
bawled after him. 

He stumbled up into the street. Pray 
for soup! Dirty bums. Snooping through 
a man’s life! By God he’d done more 
good in one operation than they’d ever 
do! He’d starve before he’d pray for 
soup. He’d starve. His brain went on, 
blindly. 

He remembered a hymn they’d sung 
in church at his baptism. ‘Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow, praise 
Father, Son and He could hear 
his father, and his mother with her frail 
voice, repeating the words in a whisper. 

Soup was a blessing. ‘‘Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.’’ Maybe 
that was what she wanted to get him 
to get? His brain was hungry. Red 
spots blinked in his eyes. Ah well, let 
it go. He’d bawl out prayers for soup 
anyway. It was past. And it wasn’t 
freedom, that having to pray for food! 
He stopped. Even a belief in God 
wasn t freedom! He was a cork tossing 
about in a dish of water; that wasn’t 
freedom. 

Better to be pinned in the neck of a 
bottle. If he were placed and set he’d 
know his position—and that was some- 
thing. He’d know he couldn’t move one 
way or the other... 7 
~ He came to a sign. Dishwasher 
wanted. A gas plate, covered with 
grease and onions, stared at him. He 
could see the Greek wiping a long coun- 
ter. As he push open the door, he saw 
a melancholy face bending over a tub of 
potatoes in the rear. 

“You ever wash dish?” 

“Yes,” he lied. He hadn’t the nerve 
to beg food before he’d cleaned some 
dishes. The old man looked up with 
faint interest and settled back to his 
potatoes. 

There was a thin partition ending the 
sink; a deep galvanized pot that smelled 
of stale food and dirty dish rags; a per- 
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forated can filled with yellow soap hung 
from the brass tap. 

“Helluva dump,” said the potato 
peeler. He wore a brown shirt and blue 
jeans. His hands were knotted and red. 

“Tl’m hungry,” Ralph answered. “I 
don’t give a damn how dirty it is.” 

The water was luke-warm and 
wouldn’t worm through the soap to the 
holes. The dishes were thick and greasy. 
Particles of food lodged into the grease. 
He plunged his hands in the warm 
water... it tingled over his white 
arms ... his eyes closed . . . a white 
room with aproned men moving about. 
A high table coming in on rubber wheels. 
The nurse fitting yellow gloves over his 
powdered fingers. The whine of the 
anaesthetic . . . a nurse cutting pads of 
absorbent. A brief coughing. “All right, 
doctor.” A little red line, suddenly 
across the white spine. “Oh... just 


strap that tight.”” Then a curved needle. 


“Are you going to use clips, doctor?” 
The long table being wheeled out. 
Orange juice in the dressing room off 
the surgery. ‘Quite a delicate piece of 
work, Peabody.” ‘“Couldn’t tell ’em 
where I came from that surgery had 
reached this perfection.”’ He started... 

The water was running over. He 
reached for the sponge. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Jack?” 

He didn’t answer. The bitter taste in 
his mouth returned. 

“Freedom,” he said, finally. “What 
the hell is it? What does it mean?” 

“T just said what’s the matter.” 

“Let it go,” he returned, wearily. “TI 
guess I’m crazy.” 

He worked five hours, receiving his 
fill of cheap food and a dollar. His 
hands were cut and swollen. The little 
man with the sad eyes had gone. 

“T’m not coming back.” 


~The Greek smiled. 


E WENT into the street; it was 

evening. The food made him sick. 
Slowly feeling the dollar in his pocket 
he walked up to Third and Market 
streets. Gas lights blinked at him, 
seemed to be edging in, pressing him 
into the cement. Street awnings mocked 
him. The world was forcing him in, 
squeezing him against stone surfaces. 


_A huge sign on a newspaper house oppo- 


site him screamed ‘“Today” in huge let- 
ters. He stopped to gaze at it. What 
in hell did ‘‘today’” mean? Why not 
yesterday ... tomorrow? ‘They were 
all alike; so much starvation, so much 
filth, so much grubbing. He would like 
to tear down that sign; get hold of one 
end of it, give a pull, and send it smash- 
ing into the street. He could hear the 
frightened cries following it. Oh, it 
would be good to rip that sign 

A hand on his arm. Blackie’s voice. 


“C’mon, Ralph. Get outa here quick.” 
They crept into a dark entrance. 
Ralph, trembling, amazed, excited and 
disturbed, thrown instantly out of his 


crawling gait. 


A smothered face spread its tight lips. 
“Listen; I gotta make Mexico and I 
need cash. What’ve you got?” 

““A dollar, listen I... I can go to 
my old friends . . . for you.” 

‘“‘Never mind; where d’ you flop?” 

place——” then he remembered 
the warehouse. “Wait. There’s a dump 
in the freight yard we been sleeping in; 
a warehouse, number 28, been sleeping 
there a week.” 

“All right, see me there tonight. And 
say,” he touched Ralph’s hand, “they 
want me for the rope.” 

Blackie was gone. 

Peabody hurried off down Third 
street. 3 

“It isn’t a matter of walls and bars. 


If you’re in or out of prison makes no 


difference. Out on a desert you’re 
limited. You’re shouts won’t do. It’s 
compliance. You’re not in jail here. The 
earth’s your prison according to your 
mind, your attitude toward life.’”’ On 
down Third street to the warehouse, 
thinking, remembering Blackie’s 
speeches went Ralph Peabody 
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down to the warehouse to tryst with a 
man who’d drawn blood in the name of 
freedom that didn’t exist. 

Blackie was hunched up in the shad- 
ows, nervous, suspicious. They got into 
the loft. 

“It’s safe here?” 

“IT think so,” Ralph answered. 
“There’s nobody here until late. Stiffs 
are the only ones come here .. . it’s 
rotten.” 

In short sentences, half whispered, 
Blackie told him: 

“Dutch gave me the low down right 
after you left. The last guard changed 
at midnight in B corridor, about twenty 
feet from our cage.” 

He felt a warmth when Blackie said 
“our cage.” 

“Everybody knew it but the guards. 
Everybody! We made it out about 
twenty to twelve and waited at the end 
of the third story bridge. IThey switched 
at Lander’s cell and the new guard 
started down toward B corridor where 
Dutch was waitin’ flat on the bridge. 
Dutch got ’im; got the keys and opened 
the switch operating six. They put a 
stiff named Peters in with me and the 
stiff wouldn’t come along. Beat that? 
The rest was easy. I trippped on the 

(Continued on Page 124) 


YOU CAN’T WIN 
A. New Book by 
JACK BLACK 


——_ 


Harry Leon Wilson says: 


in two absorbed 
sittings and 
found myself at 
the end want- 


ing more. 


“I have read a 
lot of novels 
lately, but have 
not found one 
that held me 
as this did.” 


: 
: “I read the story 


More fascinating than fiction; more vital than history. 
More than a great story; it’s a liberal education. 

At all bookstores—$2.00 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Short Cut 


Safety 
LETTER” d, 
A or a colt 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. is 


a short cut to investment 
safety. By return mail you 
will receive well-diversified 
current offerings of thor- 
oughly safeguarded first 
mortgage bonds, yielding 
5.75 to 6.25 per cent. Ask 
for 
BOND LIST D-1730 


S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BonpDs 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 
INVESTOR 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond 
stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 


THE MAN WHO PAINTS WITH 
A CAMERA 


(Continued from Page 81 ) 


art of the camera. At last the force 
that had been directing his progress 
from one activity to the next was to find 
its outlet and means of expression. 


Hagemeyer returned to California 
and started his experiments and work 
with the camera. He had played with 
the camera and taking of pictures for 
years, using it as a hobby, so he already 
had a foundation of technic on which 
to build the structure of his art. Now, 
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casting aside much of the findings of 
professional photographers, he started 
out to learn what his camera could and 
could not do. He wanted first to know 
the limitations of his medium then to 
develop the possibilities, keeping within 
photographic confines. 

He did not imitate other photo- 
graphers. He did not imitate artists 
in other fields—etchers, painters, water- 
colorists. He sought for the innate 
spirit of the lens and plate. He made 
the camera his servant, a medium 
through which he could crystallize his 
interpretations of present day living. 


It was a glorious adventure, this 
probing of the soul of today, this un- 
charted voyage into the dark waters of 
contemporary life. And, with an artist’s 
insight, Hagemeyer recreated, from 
what he found, symbols and sayings in 
pictorial form. 


Vitally interested in everything that is 
going on, keenly eager to put into tang- 
ible form the beauty he found in the 
clang and hum of machinery, the stark 
simplicity of industrial essentials, the 
startling loveliness of twentieth century 
expedients, Hagemeyer selected’ frag- 
ments and held them up that all might 
see. 


It is not that he sees no beauty in the 
accepted groupings of willows and 
stream. It is not that he does not know 
the romantic perfume of old castles or 
vine laden gateways. These delight 
him too. But they also have delighted 
generation upon generation of people. 
These have been lifted out of the in- 
difference of the commonplace into the 
realm of labeled beauty time and again 
by artists throughout the centuries. 


But where is another who feels the 
tug of the beauty manifest in spangling 
poles and smokestacks? Where are 
those to translate the appeal of ma- 
chinery? Who else will open unseeing 
eyes to the essential loveliness of the life 
that whirrs past, still fogged by the 
guise of the ordinary? 


So Johan Hagemeyer photographs 
the lyric of a gasoline station with its 
curved driveway and suave neatness. 
He pictures the triumph of mounting 
flues. He points out the dignity of oil 
tanks and square-sided factories. 


And all this he does by the selectivity 
of his camera lens. He resorts to none 
of the tricks of photography. He scorns 
to borrow the etcher’s technic for his 
negative or the watercolorist’s for his 
print. His prints are photographs, not 
would-be etchings or aquatints or imi- 
tation paintings. He has found an 
artistic unit of beauty and reproduced 
it for your joy. He has learned to un- 
derstand the throb of this modern age 
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and translate it into terms of undeniable 
loveliness of form and rhythm. 

The same daring spirit is exhibited 
in his portrait work. He has discarded 
the false standards of mere prettiness for 
the feeling of innate beauty he is able 
to wrest from each personality. 

Having a portrait made by Hage- 
meyer is not just “having your picture 
taken.”’ It is not a matter of sitting 
before the camera, feeling selfconscious 
and aware of the mole on one’s left 
cheek. It is like having a portrait 
painted — and, indeed, Hagemeyer 
really paints with his camera—know- 
ing that the artist is making not merely 


a superficial likeness but a picture that. 


diffuses also the breath of one’s person- 
ality. 

Mr. Hagemeyer is, of course, not 
alone in the field of camera art. Many 
in Europe and elsewhere are striving 
with similar vision. But he is undoubt- 
edly one of the outstanding pioneers in 
this new field of expression, a vital part 
of the movement, labeled ‘‘modern,”’ 
which is to interpret today’s beauty to 
present and future generations. 


IN OTHER MAGAZINES 
OL. E. HOFER, editor of the Lariat, 


has discovered a great poem and a 
great poet and a great philosopher, ac- 
cording to the February issue of The 
Lariat. “Here is a new Eve,” says the 
Colonel in his editorial preceding the 
poem, EVE, “of pure essential womanli- 
ness. Much of art and literature and 
poetry has been-tainted by representing 
her as a finite and imperfect creature, 
bringing into the world a failing, limp- 
ing, ailing and imperfect race, founded 
on a lie that she was instructed in sin 
by a serpent, that she taught the man 
of Adamic clay defilement and did be- 
guile him in the ways of the Devil, and 
went weeping out of Paradise ashamed 
and humiliated for having caused the 
fall of the Adamic race.” All this 
Marie Montabe up-roots and _ scatters 
to the four winds. The new Eve is not 
a creation of forever rending credal 
theology, but of life, love, truth and 
beauty. With permission of the Lariat 
Overland reprints the poem as it ap- 
peared in the February issue of the 
Lariat. 
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EVE... 
Marie Montase, Powell, Wyoming 


When thou call’dst to me, Belov’d, in the Beginning, 

Thy voice re-echoed through all boundless space; 

While the budding rose, that drooped but yesterday in 
langour, 

Raised petal tips to greet the kiss of morn; 

And nestling birds awoke with joy transfigured. 

Singing myriad melodies of sweetest song, 

As I arose and opened eager lips to answer, 

Came out from bonds of endless waste — 

Breathing of life—ah, dids’t thou know, Beloved, 

Thy call of love alone had brought me forth? 


Thou clasp’dst my hand, and I, in wonder 

Followed thee down an aisle of towering trees, 

Through jungle gloom where silver winds played on the 
water 

And crvoned to ripples blowing light and free. 


From paling star-dawn to the sunset’s glow we wandered, 
To where strange shadows chased the lights away; 

Upon the still lagoon I saw thee mirrored— 

Myself—yet not myself—still, part of me; 

Made of the same flesh, brought forth from the void, 
Two separate beings even now 

And as the water and the wave are one, Beloved, 

Just so I longed that thou and I become. 


Desire, lashed into waves of passion, 

Surged high above me, ’round about, 

Then I looked far into the stream, and there— 
Thy image fanned the flame then but alight. 

I craved thy arms, like lily roots to bind me; 

To press against me thy lithe limbs and thy breast; 
Thy hands, like noontide’s scorching heat, 

To light and linger on my quivering flesh. 


Desire within grew frantic, and I left thee, 
Afraid, yet filled with strange delight, 
For in thy fevered eyes I saw, Beloved, 
A delirious, more fierce and craving fire. 
Through thick-leavd branches, swaying in sweet langour 
To where green rushes, bright with red shoots, grew, 
I fled, and there a low voice softly whispered 
To me, as I in breathless silence stood; 
Yea—I listened as it spake in luring accents, 
“Stay, stay thy flight—’twill do thee naught but ill; 
This urge of mine is but love’s first awaking, 
As water, fire and air are Nature’s mood; 
Tis pulsing life, this intense longing; 
Come, quench thy thirst, creating life anew— 
Know all, and ever through thy knowledge 
Bequeath life to all those who would.” 
I begged thee, Love, to build a boat of wild swamp mallows, 
And in the stillness of the jeweled night 
To float with me upon the silvery waters 
As One—’til in thy arms I should expire. 
* 


Thou camest to me, Beloved, amid thy dying sunlight; 
Thou kiss’dest my lips, caressing breasts and hair; 

Then took me to thyself with soft words whispered— 
Ah, Love, thy words were flame, thy kisses fire, 


From dusk ’till dawn, when white-tipped arrows 
Of the day shot through the paling sky, 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Palmsanda patch 
of green 


How unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 
ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 
windows of the Hotel Plaza. 

Light, airy rooms with windows framing green 
grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 
a hotel for discriminating people. 

The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 
No traffic problems to worry about. Won’t you come 
and see for yourself? 

Rates from $2.00 


FOTEL PLAZA 


Post Street at Stockton San Francisco 
W. Freeman Burbank, Manager 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 


Children need food for the spirit as 
well as food for the body. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN aims to give this spirit- 
ual food in sweet, wholesome stories of real life, 
in fanciful fairy tales in nature stories, and in 
poems of every kind. 


DO IT NOW—MAKE SOME CHILD HAPPY 
by a subscription to A CHILD’S GARDEN. 


A sample copy for 35c 
($3.00 a Year) 


A Child’s Garden Press 


Orland, California 
San Francisco 
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yard stairs. Snider, old ‘Neversleep,’ 
come running down from the kitchen 
shouting, ‘Who’s there?’ I lay low and 
got him with a turn file.” There was 
a faint sound of victory in his voice as 
he finished. 

“How’d you know you killed him?” 

“How’d I know? My God, his eyes 
went back like window shades and half 
his head went in. It was me or him; 
you know old Snyder.” 

The listener twitched. 

“You've got it on your hands for 
nothing, Blackie. What’d you lay him 
stiff for ?”’ 

“‘Aw, can that. It had to be done. I 
gotta get out . . . quick.” 

Silence. Blackie thinking of his break. 
Ralph bewildered, trying to find some 
excuse for him. He stirred uneasily. 

“T thought you didn’t think yourself 
a prisoner ?” 

““That’s off, Ralph. It doesn’t work. 
My idea went so far and stopped. I 
want freedom of body . . . and by God 

“T’ve just about come to the realiza- 
tion that what you preached to me there 
was right . . . I’ve just about come to 
the conclusion that Freedom is not a 
matter of walls or space, it’s how you 
look life in the face. Blackie, I decided 
to go back . . . tomorrow, and see the 
warden. Why, Blackie . .. it would 


HOTEL STEWART 
San Francisco 


High Class Accommodations 
at Very Moderate Rates. 
Chas. A. and Miss Margaret 
Stewart, Props. 


LUNCH 50c 

DINNER 75c 

SUNDAY NIGHT ........ $1.00 
A La Carte Service 


If you are looking for an intimate 
little place just around the corner 
where you can dawdle over your 
last cup of coffee, you will find it 
here nestling in the shadow of the 
Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in 
an otherwise dingy but historical 
alley. 


Bohemia Ever Ignores 
the Obvious 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 


659 Merchant St. Davenport 391 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
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Freedom 
(Continued from Page 121) 


have been freedom if we'd had little 
patches of earth to dig in and see things 
grow ... if we'd had a pasture with 
some health cows in it, some white 
chickens . . . that’s what they need over 


They hunched up against a wall, in 
the gathered shadows of the loft, and 
Ralph’s brain formulated freedom for 
the prisoner behind the wall. A strange 
kind of freedom and Blackie listened 
and doubted. 


From below came creaks, the sudden 
plant of a floor board. Ralph felt 
nervous and started to his feet. | 

“Easy there! I want both of you.” 

They leaped up, bathed in light, a gun 
pointed on them. Heavy shoulders 
slipped into the loft. 

“Put ’em up, you.” 

Blackie raised his arms, saying noth- 


‘ing. 


They were locked together and taken 
to the street. Blackie spoke to the detec- 
tive: 

““What’s the idea, Vag?” 

“Listen, Blackie, you’re goin’ to hit 
the rope quick. Snyder was put under 
this morning.” 


Ralph blanched. 
M‘HERE was the place he had slept; 


acacia trees and meadow land. A 
horse, an old one, still held his patch of 
clover. He recalled the cricket chirp, the 
slow hours beneath the tree. And sud- 
denly he remembered aching feet, fiery 
needles in his legs . . . 

They were back. Sheep-dip and iodine; 
down the corridors familiar whispering ; 
his blankets were warm against his body. 
Yes, he’d go to the warden in the morn- 
ing. It could be profitable this plan of 
his for farming within the prison walls 

. . . yes, in the morning .. . 
He turned under the warm blankets. 


_ He was very quickly asleep. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
(Continued from Page 109) 


ous. And overcoming obstacles is said 
to be splendid in developing character. 
There must be a sunnier side. Else why 
so many of the old Villa Park boys stili 
with the land? Because they know noth- 
ing else? Oh, no! for most of them have 
wandered afar, only to return to im- 
prove the old homesteads or to break 
new soil for the cultivation of the treas- 
ure-bearing if temperamental fruit tree. 


And they are happy, these industrious 
young farmers—happy in their healthy 
families, their modern schools, their cozy 
homes, their books, their radios and cars 
and fine roads; and, above all, happy in 
the knowledge that they are not drifters, 
not wasters—but producers! 


The California 
' Spring Blossom and Wild 
Flower Association 


The fifth annual Flower Show 
will be held April 20th and 
21st, 1927, in the Native Sons’ 
Hall, 414 Mason Street, San 
Francisco. 


Cultivated flowers are request- 
ed from individuals and clubs. 
There will be special prizes, 
silver vases for the following: 


Bulbous Blooms, Irises, Pan- 
sies, Sweet Peas, Roses, Lady 
Washingtons and Lilacs 


STRANGE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Only 150 copies printed at a private 
printing. Order your copy at once. 


WATERS 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Theories and Facts 


(Continued from Page 119) 


where there was much marine vegeta- 
tion, which later went to form the coal 
vein, the log turned to coal along with 
the other vegetation. The forming of 
land plants into coal veins is impossible, 
owing to the action of the air which 
changes the carbon in a dead plant into 
gas, leaving nothing which contains car- 
bon, and which could burn. When a 
forest has been buried by a landslide 
the trees have petrified. 


In each successive period of warm 


and cold, new species of life have ap- 
pared on the land of the earth’s surface. 
These could not survive the long cold 
period of the ice age. Even if the cold 
was not severe enough to freeze over the 
whole surface of the earth, there would 
not be enough precipitation for plant 
and animal life to exist. As the earth 
sets colder evaporation becomes less, 
therefore precipitation must become less 
also. The evaporation in winter is very 
small compared to summer, and during 
an ice age would be very much less than 
at the present time, and precipitation 
would be less in comparison to evapora- 
tion. 

With the coming of warmth after the 
ice age, new life appeared, each species 
beginning in a tiny state as the present 
microbe, each one being a species of its 
own kind, and not related to any other 
species. 

There has not been sufficient time 
since the last ice age for such evolution 
as that explained by Darwin, which 
would have taken millions of years, and 
the cold periods would have wiped all 
those species out before they could have 
attained to any great evolution. In trac- 
ing each species which it is possible to 
trace, we find that they have evolved 
slightly, but we also note that they have 
increased enormously in size. The horse, 
for instance, has increased in size twenty 
times, owing to man’s influence in breed- 
ing horses. Other animals have increased 
accordingly, and none has decreased in 
size. It is claimed that the whale, which 
snow the largest of all living mammals, 
tan be traced back by its remains to 
the size of a squirrel, and still be identi- 
lied as the same species. It would, there- 
lore, appear probable that all species 
Were created, or began, as a microbe, 
tach species being entirely different from 
‘very other species, and non-related. 

Man is related only to mankind, and 
the only evolution of man is seen in the 
changing of the different races in ap- 
pearance and color, from different cli- 
matic and living conditions. Monkeys 

ave evolved more than man—all the 


different species of monkeys being un- PAULL. 


- 


doubtedly related to each other, but not 
to mankind. 

The cat family has evolved into many 
species, differing mostly in size, such as 
the housecat, wildcat, tigers and lions, 
all belonging to the same family and 
evolving from the same beginning, the 
domestic cat remaining small, owing to 
its being domesticated and, therefore, 
partly relieved from the struggle for 
existence which results in the survival 
of the fittest; it therefore did not in- 
crease in size; nor was it bred for its size 
and appearance as much as dogs were, 
consequently it has remained about the 
same size for centuries. The dog is a 
species of animal which evolves and 
adapts itself rapidly to changed condi- 
tions. All species of dogs had their be- 
ginning from the same species of animal, 
including the wolf, coyote, fox, and even 
the seal. Most species of animals have 
evolved more than the human. 

The very large bones of animals 
found, are from animals that existed 
before each ice age. These undoubtedly 
had the same origin as the species of the 
present time, but were exterminated by 
the ice age. Of the species now living 
there appears to be one that has sur- 
vived the last ice age, and this is the 
whale which lived in the water of the 
ocean; this species could not attain to 
such an immense size from evolution 
since the ice age. If the whale is a 
survivor from the warm period before 
the ice age and lived at the same time 
as the mastodon, it proves that the 
oceans of the earth did not entirely 
freeze over during the ice age, nor did 
the atmosphere change much except in 
its temperature. 

It would appear that the human race 
has lived on earth. only since the last 
ice age. If there was a species like the 
human race it did not attain to the state 
of civilization reached by our present 
generation. Remains have been found, 

(Continued on Page 128) 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
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Alexandria “Pages 
are 


Quick On The Tr gger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal.comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable, 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 


220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath - 6.00to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 


grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. . 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 


Bone HAROLD E. LATHROP 
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HOTEL 


Los Angeles 


income—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


EXANDRIA 
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Introducing the class in short- 
story writing for Boys and 


Girls—Free 


Under the Auspices of 


The Treasure Cc hest 


The Western Magazine for 
California Boys and Girls 


1402 de Young Bldg. 
Phone Garfield 4075 


EXPERIENCED 
SECRETARY 


wishes position with writer. 
Unusually good reader on 
shorthand notes. Familiar 
with editorial work. Free to 
go anywhere. 

Phone Douglas 8338 or write 


Overland Monthly for infor- 
mation. 
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California Alps 


(Continued from Page 112) 


HE air was keen and bracing, and 

the numerous iodine-hued lakes 
never appeared so colorful. The dark 
brown and castellated Palisade range 
surmounted by lofty North Palisade 
(14,254) loomed morose and thought- 
ful only a short distance away, and I 
cast longing eyes in that direction. 
Taking advantage of this proximity, 
four members of the Appalachian Club 
slipped away under cover of dawn and 
after nine hours’ toil and scaling of 
dizzy precipices, succeeded in reaching 
the tip of North Palisade—as proved 
through powerful field glasses trained 


on the peak—probably the hardest climb. 


of the high peaks of the Sierras, .accom- 
plished only by a few. : 

On learning of their departure, I felt 
disappointed at not going along, but 
resolved to mend matters. My objective 
was the good-natured spike of Mount 


Winchell (13,750) in the same range, 


but when after six hours’ toil I reached 
the top of a spearhead, my map and 
compass told me that I had climbed 
Agassiz Needle (13,882)! Once or 
twice I had been about to give up the 
climb; once when I encountered a nar- 
row tunnelway running vertically be- 
hind scrambled boulders—apparently 
the only way on and yet too small and 
hazardous; twice after steep faces with- 
out crack or crevice mocked my efforts 
at continuing. And when [I later pon- 
dered why it was called a needle, the 
peak that I had climbed, I thought of 
the apertures passageway. “And it shall 
be easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.’ For 
once, the scriptural quotation appeared 
plausible. The thread to the needle is 
not lacking, either, for melting snows 
rush down through the eye, if eye it 
can be called. 


On the other side from the top of 
Agassiz Needle I saw the Palisade Gla- 


cier; the lack of sufficient snowfall dur- — 


ing recent years was only too evident. 
With long thin arms clinging tenaciously 
to deep crevices above, the sheet re- 
minded me of some ghost-like Druid 
biding his time, limbs drawn up under 
a semi-transparent white gown. Unless 
climatical conditions become more favor- 
able, our descendants will not know 
what a glacier is like. 

The view of the entire country from 
that peak was awe-inspiring—hundreds 
of miles of mountain topography chopped 
up like the waves of an angry sea with 
no arrangement. ‘To the east I made 
out the great void of Owens Valley, 


to the north and northwest stood Hum. 
phreys, Tom, Darwin, Morgan, a few 
of those pinnacles approaching fourteen 
thousand feet; to the west were God- 
dard and the puzzling outlines of 
Devils Crags; to the south I saw the 
rims of Kings River Canon and the 
unmistakable profiles of Williamson and 
Whitney. And the lakes! A score at 
the base of the Palisades range on both 
sides of Bishop Pass, two score visible 
in the distance, some small, some two 
miles across—depressions in the rocky 
fields filled with emerald green liquified 


snow. Pools that were always crystal 


clear, notwithstanding the deep blue or 
purple color. 


: es first sight from an aeropiane the 


Sierras present nothing except the 
wildest confusion in topography. Peaks 
seemingly violate the law of physics by 
standing on end, and lakes serenely oc- 
cupy the most impossible of level high 
places. But the deep canons of the 
father rivers remind us, they furnish 
the key to Nature’s enigma. No mait- 
ter where creek and lake may be, they 
will be found sooner or later to empty 
into one of the great streams of the 
Sierra Nevada: the Kern, Kings, San 
Joaquin, Merced, and Tuolumne. Of 
these, the Merced is best known, for is 
not its grand canon our own _ incom- 
parable Yosemite Valley? Yosemite, 
the lovable! WHO has seen it and has 
not been entranced by the flashing wat- 
erfalls or the marvelously steep and 
sculptured walls—that at times seem to 
melt into the sky! ‘Then there is the 
Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne made 
accessible by trail only last summer, and 
the “wheel-like whirls” invented by John 
Muir for the Waterwheel Falls. 


Yosemite and its charms have been 
described so satisfactorily by John Muir; 
it would be futile to try to imitate his 
masterful sketch of the Yosemite high 


Sierra and canons. Yet there are other 


grand canons and valleys in the Sierras 
which deserve much more than passing 
mention. Of those Kings River Canon 
runs Yosemite Valley a close second in 
all-round interest. Both are true U- 
shaped valleys in contrast to the other 
V-shaped canons of the Sierra Nevada. 
Both have a collection of sculptured 
monumental cliffs, although a‘ compati- 
son in single rock forms must, of course, 
result in favor of Yosemite, most fe 
markable chasm in this respect in the 
entire world. Yosemite too, has a mo0- 
nopoly of scenic waterfalls, although 
Kings has some magnificent cascades. 


Kings Canon lacks, however, 
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made up by the galaxy of peaks and 
crests surrounding the gorge, many of 
which tower four and five thousand 
feet above the brinks in contrast to the 
billowly uplands around the Yosemite. 
Kings Canon is not dwarfed by its set- 
ting as Yosemite, but takes on a deeper 
and spectacular effect. Until the canon 
is made accessible to automobiles—a re- 
mote possibility on account of the tre- 
mendously rugged country — Kings 
River will probably never get the glory 
and fame that it richly deserves. Al- 
though its sister canon to the south, 
Kern Canon, has been given the protec- 
tion of Sequoia National Park, Kings 
River Canon is still hopefully visioned 
by power and irrigation interests as a 
vast reservoir of water—and silver dol- 
lars! 


Nevertheless, we can be glad that 
the longest deep gorge of the Sierra, 
Kern Canon, ending in the high Mount 
Whitney plateau, has been granted im- 
munity at last. You and I will see it 
some day in all its virgin ruggedness 
and beauty—without too much trouble. 
And there are many, many other creeks 
and canons of formidable size and depth, 
which, if they were not so numerous, 
would evoke admiration and the most 
gifted description. None are exactly 
alike; standard terms must be resorted 
to. Along the creek bed, where the 
winds are not so biting, are the forests 
and deep ever-green, or perhaps a few 
straggling junipers and Jeffrey pines—if 
the altitude exceeds ten and eleven thou- 
sand feet. Above, the V-shaped walls, 
vast jumbles of granite cubes and 
geometric fragments, stand three and 
even five thousand feet, their spearhead 
points chiseling the deep blue sky above, 
their sides occasionally covered by flora. 
And in that flora at a certain altitude 
there are always gooseberries to delight 
the palate; is there anything better than 
gooseberry pie and golden trout for sup- 
per? In morning, the color of those 
snow-spangled ridges may be clear white, 
as afternoon drags on soft lace-like 
brown veins are exposed, and at sunset 
the peaks startle or intoxicate with a 
rose-pink tint. Or there is the forbid- 
ding brown of the Palisades and the iron 
crimson of Humphreys. 


In our trip through the mountains 
last summer we travelled over a part 
of the John Muir Trail, constructed 
along Californiaa’s skyline in tribute to 
the great naturalist. For years the work 
has gradually progressed, until now 
there is a complete trail all the way 
from Mount Whitney to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, a distance of three hundred 
miles and several weeks’ journey by 
pack animal. ‘The highest pass crossed 
by the trail, Junction Pass, is over thir- 
teen thousand feet, the last link of the 


- 


memorial to be completed. California 
spent over fifty thousand dollars for 
this foot highway, exclusive of federal 
assistance through national park and for- 
est services. It is intended to shorten 
the distance on this trail from time to 
time as money is available for that pu- 
pose. Each summer sees several good- 
sized parties making the journey from 
end to end. 


Another trail is now under construc- 
tion the entire distance, but at a higher 
altitude than the present memorial. 
Thus, when finished—after many years 
perhaps, the John Muir Trail will con- 
sist of two independent paths from 
Yosemite to Sequoia, one low and one 
high, and it will be possible to make the 
entire trip without retracing one’s steps. 


The streams. and lakes in the locality 
covered last summer were surprisingly 
full, although the last winter had been a 
very mild one, with relatively little 
snowfall. - Yosemite Falls in Yosemite 
Valley, where I spent two months of 
last summer, were entirely dry by the 
time I left, an unusual occurence. And 
the hot San Joaquin basin was the hot- 
ter for the dearth of water. Petty war- 
fare resulted in at least one irrigation 
district over the division of the life- 
giving Kings River, then at a very low 
level. But the High Sierras are a 


- marked contrast to the aridity so uni- 


versal in the Southwest; they keep their 
reservoirs full, giving water to the faot- 
hills and lowlands only when there is 
water to spare. ‘Thunderstorms and 
cloudbursts are not unusual in the Si- 
erra Nevada, although taboo elsewhere. 


Thanks to the waters lavished on a 
great thirsty basin by the Sierras, San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys have 
become one of the most productive and 
populous centers in the nation. ‘Their 
metropolii: Sacramento and Fresno are 
each nearing the hundred thousand 
mark in population, although in 1880, 
Fresno was little more than a ranch. 


Overland 
Manuscript 


Service 


Something new in criticism 


of 
Short Stories and Poetry 


Write for information 


Overland Monthly 


San Francisco 
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Among the Poets Whose Work 
Has Appeared in 


OVERTURES . 


combining 


The GREENWICH 
VILLAGE QUILL 


Mary Carolyn Davies 

Ernest Hartsock 

Paul Sandoz 

Charles A. Wagner 

Challiss Silvay 

Ellen M. Carroll 

A. B. Shiffrin 

E. Leslie Spaulding 

Howard McKinley Corning 

Sonia C. Harrison 

Anna Hamilton Wood 

Walter Evans Kidd 

Thomas Del Vecchio 

Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni 
May Folwell Hoisington 

Morris Abel Beer 

Harold Vinal 

Frederick Herbert Adler 

Lucia Trent 

Ralph Cheyney. 

Gordon Lawrence 

A. M. Sullivan 

Louis Ginsberg 


Among the Writers Who Have 
Contributed to 


OVERTURES combining 


The GREENWICH 
VILLAGE QUILL 


Joseph Auslander 
Wallace Thurman 
Maxwell Bodenheim 
B. Virginia Lee 

E. Merrill Root 
Joseph T. Shipley 


OVERTURES combining 
THE GREENWICH 
VILLAGE QUILL 
A Distinguished Literary and 
Art Monthly 


Edited by Henry Harrison 
76 Elton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 


GOODBYE 
TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a shirt together 
in front; besides holding 

your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Holds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, golfers and neat 
dressers. Start right. Order today. 


Gold Pl. 4 on card $1.00 


The Sta-on Co., Dept. K., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IN OTHER MAGAZINES 
(Continued from Page 123) 


We knew that ecstacy of sweet communion— 


Our lovely dream a living, vital truth. 


We could not force the night to linger, 


Nor could we stay the dawning glow; 


Too soon the sun climbed high heavens, 
And we lay faint, our bodies spent with transient joy. 


I looked at thee, and saw thee naked, 
And thou at me—I felt no shame— 


For had we not been one for ensuing ages? 


One in the spirit, one in flesh, 
Still one—though twain? 


Within my soul I felt a new life quicken, 7 
Then through the dim, dishevelled grass there came a 


murmur 


Of voices springing from a race of men. 
And then, Beloved of mine, I took thy hand 


And, looking far into the wasteland, 
I heard the love-call of a mating bird, 


The coo of doves, clear in their wooing. 


The beauty we had found throughout the hours, 
The love our union gave unto the world, 
Should last through eons, and each generation 
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THEORIES AND FACTS 
(Continued from Page 125) 


of species which existed before the ice 
age, which were much like those of the 
present day man. If these were human 
remains, the race did not use many 
tools, nor accomplish anything to the 
extent that man accomplishes today. 
Tools and other implements would be 
more apt to be found than the remains 
of the humans themselves, and would 
remain longer in a state of preservation. 

The human race has been the same 
throughout. Their bodies have devel- 
oped and adapted themselves to changes, 
but the brain of the human has been 
nearly the same from the beginning. 
Whenever the human race has had the 


opportunity to accomplish great things, 


they have always done so. The work 
which has been done by the people who 
lived in the past, is equal to that which 
would be done by the present generation 
if conditions now were the same as then. 
The rapid advance of the race since 
printing came into use (enabling every 
advance to be recorded, inventions pre- 
served, and general knowledge to be 
placed before the public) proves that 
the ability of the human race always has 
been great, although the opportunities 


Would live through that great heritage of ours. were lacking. 
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gaining a nation’s attention - - - 


THE ECHO 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE 
Edited by DAVID RAFFELOCK 


1 first and only magazine expressing and interpreting the art, thought, and history of the 
vast Rocky Mountain West. : 


Brilliant Stories—The O. Henry and O’Brien antholo- 
gies honored ten out of thirteen Eco stories in 1926. 

Sophisticated Comment—The Western Scene, intelligent 
and amusing satire; The Romance of the West, witty 
paragraphs contrasting the old with the new West; Inter- 
esting Westerners, THE EcHo constructs its own Western 


THE EcnHo’s viewpoint is untrammeled and courageous. It prints what it thinks is sincere and beautiful. As a pioneer 
in the publishing of a Rocky Mountain sophisticated and intelligent magazine, it is upholding the best traditions of those 
early pioneers of the physical realm. No longer merely an experiment. ‘THE ECHO is commanding the attention of 
thoughtful and discerning persons everywhere. : 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: March, April, and May issues, containing the three-part historical novel, “Here Come the 
Pike’s Peakers,” for 50 cents. 


the thought of the West. 

THE Ecuo prints and illustrates the only intelligent and 
complete record of the work of Western artists. 

Its poetry is of recognized merit. —ITHE EcHo serves as the 
only established poetry journal in this vast region. 


$2.00 a Year 


20 Cents a Copy 
Denver, Colorado 


1840 California Street 


THE ECHO 


“hall of fame”; The Delicatessen Shop, a searchlight on 
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Ground Floor Investment 


Going Concern 


facts 
about the Half 
Moon Bay 
Oil Fields 
California’s Mother Lode oil 
fields. 
Fields 3-5 miles wide, 25 miles in 
length, running along the coast 


from Seal Rock Point to La 
Honda. 


Gasoline content 62-75%. 


Oil worth $4 a barrel, as against 
$1.50 to $2 a barrel in other 
California fields. | 

Shell Company has acquired ex- 
tensive leases. Put in most ex- 


In offering you the opportunity to invest in the Skyline Oil & Refining 
Corporation, operating in the very heart of the Half Moon Bay fields, 
we do not ask you to put your money into a speculative venture that 
may do business at some indefinite future date. | 


_ Skyline Oil & Refining Corporation is doing business and making 


money right NOW. For the past 18 months it has operated three 
wells and a refinery. It has been selling its gas and oil products in 
and about Half Moon Bay as fast as it can pump the stuff out of the 
ground and refine it. The company’s books show a substantial profit 
above the cost of equipment, drilling, refining, sales and general 


expenses. 


A LIMITED ISSUE OF SECURITIES 


For the purposes of further expansion and the drilling of additional 
wells, the corporation has placed a limited issue of securities on the 
market. Remember, in investing in these securities, you come into 
a company that has proved by sound, conservative methods that its 
lands are rich in oil. You come into a company, headed by veteran, 


pensive and modern drilling 


equipment in the entire United 
States. 


Of course, you want to look into this proposition for yourself. We are glad to have you do that. Get 
in touch with us. A member of the company will take you over this whole Half Moon Bay field—show 
you what the big, nationally-known companies are doing here— show you the Skyline wells and 
refinery. You will sell yourself on the proposition and it will be the most financially profitable day’s 


_ experienced oil men, who have laid a solid ground work to do a bigger 
business—to yield you a genuine and substantial profit on every dollar 
invested. 


-work you ever did. 


DETACH AND MAIL COUPON 


| AM ibseseuted in looking over the Skyline Oil and Refinery Corporation’s sropouliiaal You may 
ack in touch with me, as follows: 


Corporation 


Telephone: Sutter 8849 


Skyline Oil & Refinery 


San Francisco, Calif. 


1174 Phelan Building 
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